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From JuTj^ 1973 to August 1976 ^ree stuaies of ^tate 
budgeting and^finandng of hlghtr aBucation were conducted by the 
Center for Research and Development in Higher Iducatlon at the 
University of California, Berkeley* ^ ■ ^ 



^ -The present study, sponsored by the Fund for the , 

ImRrovement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE), exainlnes how 
state col legss and universities respond when states make sub= 
stantul reductt^s In their fippropriations. This one-year ^ 
study enCompasi^s experience wlAh fiscal stringency in about a 
dozen states^ prifnarily 1n the five states presented In the case 
studies. The Jatter have been brought up to date as -of la tS' 
spring 19Z6. ' • 9 , " 




The seiond study began qn*July 1973 when the Center 
for Research and Development in Higher EducatTBt undertook a ^ 
three-year, 50-state study of the processes used\y state^' 
agencies to formulate Ihe budgets of colleges and universities ^ 

. ' - J . 



Financial support was furnishtd dointly by thrNational Instltuta 
of EducatiDn (60 percent) and the Ford Foundation (40 percent). 
•The study was endorsed by the fonowing organlzatlonSL 



American Association of Community and Junior ^Collegis 
/American AMOciation of Statd Colleges an^ Universities- 
' — 1 call GeunCT V on Educatiorf 



-w: •^Education/tommission of the Statas^ 
' • ■ ■ NatlonaVAssoclatlon of State Budget Officers 

National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 

Coneges ^ / ^ 

■ ^jatlonal Center for Higher Education Hanagemflnt Systems 

State Higher Edutatlon ijdcutlve^Officers^^^^ ; , 

Its twofold purpose Is to advance budgetary theory and to g^ve 
State and Institutional budget professionals a W'oader understand 
Ing of: 1) the InterreTationshlps, roles, functions*, and . 
objectives of the several, state agencies In the budgetary process 
•2) the cpngruence or Incofigruence of such' objettives ai^tong.the ^ 
seyera-1 agenc1es;_and 3)-yie practices and procedures -thlt bull'd 
.confWence In the falrneb , of the budgetary process. 

a 

Reports ba^ed on the study describe and analyze tl^e 
organizational structures ?nd staffing of state-l^el agencies 
and the progress' of institutional' budget requests through these 
agencies from, the time that prebudget submission Instructions 
are first issued by a state agency unt^l artJroprlatlons are 
enacted. The primary emphpsis Is on the budget review and 



vill- 



analysis proGjesi and the procGdures used by the state ageQciti; 

■ r ^ ' . ^ ■ * ^ 

the study concentrates on the administrative interfaces^ among the 

^ ^ • * .. • 

several state agencies that review and- analyze budgets and bstwsen 

■ ' .. -• ^ 

these, agincles and th6 institutions, *or systems of institutions, 

of higher education, * ' j 



Intinsiye interviews, document revltw, and questionnaires 
in the ^17 states selected formed the basis for a narrative and 
tabular description and comparison issued in 1975. ^e|s detailed 
data were collected from '50 states^ by questionnaire only; these 
are examined a^d presented in a seconl descriptive report. 



The other volumes resulting fi'om the three-year study 
^re analytic in nature and focus on the creation and use of ^ 
{ budgetary formulas , the cooperation, redundancy, and duplication 
of effort among the saveral state agencies that review budgets, 
the^development and use of Information lystiiTis and analytic 
techniques, and the dilemmas involved in the. design of budget 
processes, along with a step-by-step analysis of budget progress 
through the labyrinth of state agencies and processes. 

The third study, sponsored 'by the Lilly Endowment and 
the American Council on Education, analyzes the trends In state 
general revenue appropriations for higher educatidn from^l967 to 
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.1975, Refining earlitr-wor^k at tfie' Center, the study ^compares 
trends among thi states fpr the several types of institutions in 
both appropriated and constant dollars, comparfng dollar increases 

/with enBonment trends in eacti case and also'^coniparlng dollars 
appropniated for higher educatlon^ith those for elementary and 
sicondary education. ^ ^ - 

Each volume resulting from the* three studies draws on 
slgnificant'^findlngs of the other Studies yet stands alone as a 
complete book/ However, avvareness ofi the fu>f panoply of locialj 
political and econoinic variables that we found In state budgeting' 
for higher education can be gained by review of all the volumes. 
We earnestly hope thi readers learn as much^from our research .as 
we di(^ in conducting it. A complete list of the volumes is found 
m the\ack cover of this book. ' / _j 
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Iritroduction 



- Retrenchment--a harsh fconcipt and even harshGr process — 

'' - '' ' \ ■ ■' ' 

rai sis crucial ^questions: c 7' 

,--What are tfie critical decisions that must be made 
during reti^enchment* and who should make them? 

. . ■, ' f ^ , : ; 

--What are^the implications ,of the criteria and 
- ^ pro^dures tha't guide fespohie to expenditure 
reductions required T'ecause of state financial 
) v" w crisis? \ ' '. ■■ . 

--What biudgatary a-nd administrative processes are 
/ I effective in maintaining^ integrated academic 
. - programs under conditiofts of fiscal stringency? 

The procedures and criteria for reducing eKpenditures 
are. of litniediate^fractlcal concern to state and institytlonal 
officials and bu.dget professionaTSi, Of fnore crucial ImpoVtanQei 
rejrenchfnent presents in/cafneo form major ^problems with which 
'Biffier education must grapple oyer 'the next two dec^^s. Which 
academic programs wiir be given priority In the fpce pf fiscal 

stringency or enrollment decline, or both? Where^eal resources ^ 

■ ' ^ f ■ 

are constant or declining^ what incentives for' ^ifnge can be 



devised to miSt new stydent and. research aim^nds? Few states 
and canipuses will escape the traurna of adjusting academic pro- 
grains to reduced funding, and shori- term adjustments will almost 
^.Mnevitably Influence the resGl ution '^^longer-te-rm issues. 

This report assumes the necessity for fiscal retrench- 
ment* by state governments. Arguably, a state could rnaintain 
revenues by Increasing taxes- But budgeting is an Intensely . 
political ictivity, and when Increased taxes are not a real 
option^ retrenchment is the only feasible solution. 

■ \ 

'- ■ This is not a primer on cutting higher education budge^s. 
Its guidelines are ndt prirnarHy related to the enormously com- 
plex and diverse pradtices by which states*. fund higher education. 
We are .as niuch--perhaps more--concerned with academic decisions' 
as with budgetary ones j if .indeed the two can be separated. It 
1s not difficult .to spend.^1 ess money,, if such is the sole ob- 
jective. But to spend less inoney and at the same tln^ maintain 
progress toward educational , objectives requires tie highest ^ 
order of state anrf Institutional leadership and administrative 
skills. Each state and eaph Institution provide the detailed 
budgetary context in which these skills must be exercised. 
Nothing in this report should be construed to imply either that 
hi'gher education budgets should be reduced'f or should the fijcal 



exigencies of a part^cula^ state so require, that specific 

feductions be made, , . 

* . " ■ 

The present one-year project began in July 1975 with 
the selection as consultants of institutiorial admlhistrafors in 
six states. Over the sufnmer^ each provided an account of 
retrenchment activl ty in his partitular state, together with / 
supporting and illustrative documentation. These accounts, 
revi sed into nelativeTy standard case study format? were 
discussed in early October 1975 when the consultants met as a 
technical advisory panel to eltplor^ possible generali zatioi^s 
from^ their individual experiences. ^ ^.^ 

The five case studies^ along with notes written by 

the cbnsuUlnts which update events to spring 1976, ^re appended 

to this report. The text and gul&elines are drawn from them^ 
ft ■ 

and froin* opinions about them. We,:do not point out specific 
deficiencies in the procedures ^ and this appai^ntiy uncritical 
attitude was questioned by a revfewer. Perhaps it suffices to 
say that the systems arrd Institutions discussed were among the 
first to suffer from retrenchment: They are now well aware ^ 
their mi stakes,- and ^the positive guidel ines'^rawn from their . 
experience can help others to avoid error. 
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A draft report was prepared after* the October 1975 
meeting^ and in January 1976 a pol ic/ review panel friet to 
criticiz^^ this draft. The panel .consistaS of the original cdn- 
sultants and five other senior higher education administratprs. 
Both for evaluation and for a broader range of experience, the 
draft and a s'hort questionnaire were sent to state executive . 
budget .offices in all 50. states and to^ state higher education 
a|dnc/ heads in 'the 42 states .tha^yid not participate' through, 
the panels. Responfegs were received from 51 agencies Togated 
in 39 states. In 12 states both the state budget office and the 
higher education agency' Nspofided. In 11 states, 'responses were 
received only from the statfi budget office, and in 16 states 
only the higher education agency responded. Differences amonq 
state higher education jgendes in their authority to coordinate 
and sometimes govern institutions ;is discussed briefly later in 
this report. > ' * 

Comnents from the advisory panel members and from 
responses to the questionnaires are quotid throughout the "text ' 
in italics 5 and are identified ^ source; ' "PaneU" "State - 
higher education agency 5" "State" budget office. " 



The report was initially Intended to be primarily 
descriptive, emphasizing current activity only in the ^states 



■ * , 

reprebented on the two panels. But as 'the experience a^d 
opint^ns covered by the panels and reviewers broadened , It became 
apparent that priscription rather than description would ^e niore 
useful to the prpSpective audience. While some of those, who 
' reviewed earlTer drafts were clearly interested in "what works" 
during the first years of retrenchment, most wire concerned with 
"%he; Impact over the longer term. ^Both needs are real, biK';"what 
works" In th^ short term is enmeshed almost' beyond useful cfener-- 
allzation in the unique and complex structures and processes of ^ 
^ state budgeting^ coordination, and gipvernance. Over t*he longer. 



.term, these differences become less critical; the major objec- 
tiv^s of^^higher education and state budgeting will survive changes 
in structgre and process, ^ Moreover , the real proof of "what 
orks" today Is tts impact on the future. ^ - ' - 

c i . • ... V ■ ■ 

j Because the future, unfortunately, cannot be predicted- : 
by current budgetary and edufiational theory, this report ralieS. . 
on tne counsel of the experienced state and institutional admin-. ' 
Istrators w1th;whom we consulted and who responded to our ques-_'; 
'tionnaire. While in some instances their opinions are tempered / 
with- our own, and by data Snd experience from our related studies 
of state budgeting 5 these senior admlnlstratorfc^and budget pro- 
fessionals are rnore likely to be right than wrong in assessing 
the longer- term impact =of higher education' s current; responses 



\ 



to fiscal 'Strlngincyv ' The'^'Urgehcy^ and importance of 'the Issues k 
demand that guidance be attempted and tha* the risks inherent in 
proyuyng it be accepted. ' , , ^ 
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Overview 
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Response to fiscal stringency occurs over time and in 
/the eoyitext of highly diverse state governfiients and s^f^tenis of 
pyblic higher education. The context requires^n attempt to 
define "retrenchment^" to poiftt out the importance of tlmej^d 
to indicate the differences among governing and coordinating * 
agencies. - 

DEFINITIONS ^ 

Over the centuries lawyers have developed "terms of 
art" that allow them to. communicate-'at least among themselves=- 
with a precision not accessible to educational and budget pro- 
fessionals. Within states and among them, terms such as "student^ 
^"instructional expe'hdlturess" and "budgetary savings" convey 
widely differing meanings. "Retrenchment? is new to the lexiconj 
but it too lacks a precise definition. \In this repprt, retrench- 
ment can mean either of the following^ 




RKIdyear or midbiennium cutbacks requirid when 
^^he state finds its revenues Insuff Icientv tq 
cover authorized budget levels, 

--Major reductions in budget requests during the 
final stages of budget developmenti usually 
after the governoc's budget has been submitted 
^and during legislative eonsideration of requests. 
Even if such a reduction is not "absolute" in* 
terms of the prior year's appropriation ^ a 
substarttiar reduction in expectations can have 
almost as drastid an impact. , 



In these situations^ a particular year and event identify 
a spec^lfic crisis to which higher education must respond. Our ^ 
discussion and recommendations are equal ly ^f^elevant to states a'nd 
Institutions where the cumulative erosion of state financial ^ 
^uppor)t over a period of yeari^s less dramatic. Indeed, a major 
theme of this report Is that/crlaes situations such ^s that 
reported in the New Jersey case study aPe not isolated events. 
As Chance^Tor Dungan of the^New iftrsey Board jif Higher Education 
states, "Many people in higher education do not have any real 
sense of the'fisoi] thin ic^ofi which they are skating." 

Retrenchment should) be disti.nguished from other terms: 



'^Hsaal atring&nay is the cause of retrenchment, 
and itself has a variety of causes, e.g- * in= 
elastic tax structures in New Jersey and Florida, 
changing state priorities In Wisconsin, or New 
York City's fis'cal and cash flow crisis. 



'^B$altoaation is a budgetary event 1 ike retrench- 
ment, but it^is generany the 1fTined"iate resuit 
of retrenchrnent. Colleges and universities have 
, reallocBtid resources 1n the past to adjust to , * 

changing academic priorities^ but retrentfhmervt ' 
has an urgency that does not allow dependence on 
gentle attrition and circumstafice. 

' ' ' f 

Fiscal stringency ^causes the state to institute retrench- 
ment either in the form of a midyear cutbttk or an untimely and 
substantial reduction in budge^icequests- Retrenchment requires 
reallocation of i^sources, and is an event in ffil tradition from 
a period of phenomenal growth in higher education to one of 
relativ^^stability, whether measured by enroTlment or ifinancial 
support. Of the 39 states that responded to our questionnaire Irs 
spring 1976, 20 reported neither a midyear cutback nor an untimely 
reduction in budget requests. At least at the statewide lev^l, 
the transition from growth to stability may take place^ in thesQ 
states without retrenchmenf = bn the other hand, preparation for 
planned reallocation wll^^ required even in these states^ for 
"the period of cooling out after rapid growth . . . is function- 
ally stmllar to absolute retrenchment" (Balderston, 1974, p. 263). 

TIME 

time Is a critical dimension. Faculty and administrators 
are rarely psychological ly prepared for actual reduction in sup- 
port or ev^n sta bW - g ation, and few are funy, aware of the hard 



.educational policy dicisions that reduction entails. It is 
essential that the first sign of possible retrenchment--probably 
a midyear cutback--be taken seriously. A midyear cutback almost 
always has a direct Impact on subsequent budgets.. As the Michigan 
case study clearly shows, a midyear reduction can directly, even . 
If tacitly, determine the^ budget base for the following year; the 
Impact will usually extend even to the succeeding year's develop- 
1ng request, ^ 

^ The fiscal results of a midyear c^^ck.can be traced 
into the budgets of the next two years, for these budgets are 
being developed at the time of retrenchment. The impact on 
academic programs is usually less clear. A student who is a 
ft^eshman when a midyear cutffcack li made will be taking courses 
as a senior three yea^s later; while his courses and program may 
depend on how his campus responded to earlier years' funding, 
the budget process alone will not reflect this continuity:^ Aside 
from the still tentative prospect for .foun-year fiscal planning 
In Wnconsin, a biennial budget probably represents the limit 
'T^flscal planning In most states. If buiget^ practice does not 
reacVr beyond the comi^ng year, academic planning must. 

Campuses and the -agencies that govern and coordinate ■ 
them must take advantage *of all the lead time available to 
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prepare for reallocation of resources. Prqcedurfs and attitudes 
deveToped during a period of ^rowth^ leave states and ,i*ns^Ttut'ions \ 
ill prepared for retrenchment: Budg^et formulas assumed growth 
(Boutwellj 19731; one year's budgeting errors were corrected by 
the next year's enrollment growth (Ma1er & Kolka^ 1973^, p/^434);. 
and institutions were^reluctant to. examine priorities among : 
existing programs (Lee & Boweni 1975, p. 45). 

Emphasize as a iBsson to others that they 
t must think of retrenahment as b^ing long^ , " i 
term. . - 

—Panel 

GOVERNANCE AND COORDINATION 

A second crucial dimension 1s the statewide organization 
for governing and coordinating higher education. Almost endless 
variatiohs' in structure and authority are imposed on, devised for, 
or toler^fted across the 47 states with such agencies!' 



CircumstanoBS mnd boundary conditdons are 
sufficiently different among coordinating 
agencies that only when motion must be taken 
will a report likm this be notmd, and thmn 
probably only for information . 4f 

^-^State higher education agency 

A consolidated governing board clearly has 
i^ider options in responding to retrenchment 
than this coordinating agene^--e, , re- 
locating faculty across campusms in this 
state would very difficult > 

-^--Panel . 



Thfse general types of agencies, ON/ersimplified for this 
report, can be Idenyfled by the ext|nt of their formaUauthorj ty: 



-"Strong coordination is usually represented by 
the single Qonsptidated governing board that bo'^th 
governs^ and' coordinates all four-year institutions 
in a state, for example^ the University, of Wisconsin 
System, But in bther states-'^perhaps Kansas or 
Miffsi ssippi-"agencies with relatiy^ety simi lar, 
formal structur&s do not exercise similarly strong 
authority. . - 

--Moderately\strong coordination is accomplished 
by a regul^0Ty apoi'dinating agenhy which has ' 
Specific s*tutory authority over budgets, planning 4 
.academic programs, or one or Biore of these* While 
the stren'g^h of coordination obviously depends on 
^specific statutes, it also depends on the accept 
tance^ofsthe agency's authority by the governor, 
legislature, arid institutions. Th'e" Board of 

/ Hightr Education in Illinois is an example of a 
strong bo«fd. An example of a weak regulatory 
board is that in Massachusetts., 

--Relatively weak cooi^'3ination is usually repres^ted 
by an advisory ooordinating^genay^- which has Only 
the power to make recommendations and may lack any 
budgetary responsibility. Here again, strength, 
depends on the credibility of the board i^ith state 
agencies and the institutions. An ■adviVory agency 
may be quite strong, as in Washington, or it may 
be weak 5 as in New Hampshire. 



A single consolidated governing board has more options 
api Table to meet the short^te'rni' demands of retrenchment than does 
either a regulatory or an advisory coordinating agency. Responses 
to ^ur questionnaire indicate that the#probabil ity of a state 
budget office relying on a statt higher education agency for 



dnocation of ridL^tions aniong campuses. and pmgrams' is deplndint 
on the authority of the latter. . ' ' . ; ' * 



Probable telil^ce on State Hi^^er Education Agency for 
Allocation of ^Heductlons among Campuses and Academic M 
Programs by State and by Type of Coordination 



Coordination^ 


Yes 


No 


Other 


Total ■ 


Single board' ' . 


84% 
" (11) 


B% 
(1) 




1001 . 
(13) ' 


Regulatory coordination 


■ 56% 
. (9)' 


38% 
(6) 


6%^ 
(1) 


. 1001 : . 

(161 ■ 


Advisory coordination 


18« 
,(3) 


62% 
. (5) 




100% 
(8) 


Other ^ ; 






1 00%^ 


100% 
(2) ' 


Total 


59%- 
, (23) 


' 31% 
. (12) 


' 10% 
(4) 


100% 
(39) 



Classiftcations derived from The Stats& and H%gk03^Eduaation 
(Carnagie FoundatiiDn, 1976). A somewhat d1ffer#it classi- 
fication appears in the earlier descriptive report in this 
present sisries (Glenny et al . , 1975a). 



No response. 

Question not applicable. 



The formal authority of a strong agency is an advantage 
in the short run, buts over the longer term, adjustments must be 
phased oyer a period of years , and effective response will depend 
at least as much upon the credibility which the agency has in its 
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particul ar state as uppri i.ti^. statutory powers (Berdahl , 1975 , 



^ '\ When reduction^ have to be mmde/ I ,thii^ . ^ 

, ^hmt a aoordimting agBnay amn influenae 

diffm^mtlml dear Abbs just as muah^ms'^ a ' 
' ■ ' aonBolidmt^d hoard. ' 

^ -. ' ^ ■ ■ ' '■ ' 

, Fofmal authority ii importarits but it cannot substltutt 

for foresight and Igadtrship at the statewldi level.- The cornment 

of an Institutional officer ^on a draft of the present report 
speaks of thineid: ^ 

' ^- - . ■ . ■ * * 

' .' ^ . .> . ■ . * 

The problem of fiscal stringency'ln . . * 
'[this state] is somewtiat unique* Tdie state . .. ^ 
executive office* the legislature^ and'the 
Individual, institutions deal with the: problem 
, jitdependently without a visible connecting ^ 

.link* Valid cormtuni cation among these three 
. ^ groups is sadly deficient*; There iSs In my 

opinion a pressing need for better higher 
education cQordlnation and planning. ' 

k ' ' ' 

The term "state higher education agency- will be used 
in this report wherever it appears equany applicable to the 
differing structures. In other Instances , the type of coordina- 
tl^n^-sin^le boards regulatory coordinating,. aclvfsor}^ cobjdinat- 
1jig-=w111 be clearly Identified, " ^ ^ ^ 



Six Questlohs^bout Retrenchment 



^ At least six major questions must bt ansjwared in ever*^ 
itatt where flical itrlngency Imposes retfenchment: ^ - 



1» What art ths Immediati rtsponiei to retrenchmaht? 
How ielictive can they be? 

2, Who should pifticlpate 1n establishing procedures 
\and selecting priorities and criteria for 
retrenchment? 

. - ^ I " ' y ? 

3. ^What impsdimtnti |r| thtre are on the flexibility 
required to resp||Wto fiscal stringencytr How 
can these be ov^wme? i -^ 



4. What special academic and support programs sf 
receive particular attsnt1oo: dur1^ retrtnchniitit? 

5. What criteria and procedures should be used, for 
layoff of pirionnel during retrenchment? 

6. What are the possibls longer term implications 
of retr^chment? , 



Most state and institutional administrators and budget 
prof^sionals wilj^agres with ths Importance of qusstionit but they 
may find the answers less than adequate at first reading. Thi 
answers are general in terms of. principliSj persptctiviSj and 



attitudes, However^dssirables a compact set of detaned , 
guldillnes li not possible^. The statesV their colltgess 
universi ties* and budgeting practiceSs are incredibly dlveri^l 
Sqs 1n more sub'tle, ways* are the varieties of financial distrtss 
among the .states {U,S. CongrtsSf 1975) and institutions. 
(B^lderstc^ 1974^ pp. 178=198). 

The ^^tions cannot be answered 1n isolation from 
the other factors that suggest that ret^pcfeeni'fs likely to 
ha^ a lasting impact beyond the current fiscal stringency that 
. has given rise to It. Current retrenchment coincides with 
^ ■important although otherwise unrelated developments. First, 
^ the projected stabilization or.d 1n absolute enrollments 

in the l§80s will require more inforffied reallocation of existing 
resour^s than 1n the past. Fiscal stringency has accelerated 
the institutional need to 'examine allocation procedures, afid, ' 
in many instances^ has brought these to the attention of state 
agencies. Second, as a residue, of pj^ogram budgeting efforts an^ 
enrpllment tr^encte, state-level interest in outputs 'of iducati on 
^ and in measures of program quality is increasingri Review of 
existing programs<may not have been initiated because of fiscal 
pressure^. But retrenchment gives ^such\revT^Wy added urgency. Thff^, 
.information systems have been IntfFeasing in \sophist1cat1on| 
4 Ucope, Statewide agencies may now have access to information about 



caursei and pfograms that was not routlnily availtbtt to deans ; 
a few ytars ago; Fourthr state execuMve and legislative staffs^^ 
have been growing ^-in number and competence. Governors and legis- 
lative committees who feel the need to be^volved in budgetary 
^tietails will probably have the staff capacity to g1ve*depth to 
their involvement (Glenny let:^l^rl975a, pp. 11,-17), 



The answers below attempt tdj accommodate this changing 
contexti and are .based on the e^cperiince and Judgment, of senijor' 
budget professionals and higher education gmfNnistrators who have 
had to answer them. ^ -.^ 



1*' WHAT ARS THE IMMEDIATE RESPONSES TO RETRENCHMENT? 
. HOW SELECTIVE CAN THEY BE? ^ 

.. Response to retrenchment will vary depending on when cuts 
are made. With yacfequate Warntngs responsW^ should— be 

selective; when retrenchment bqcurs at the midpoint of an academic 
'-ir* an across-the-board allbcation of reductions i's usual, ^ 



m 



"Across-the-board" reductions alltftate cutbacks propbr- 
tionatel^ across subbrdinate units; "selective" reductions allo- 
cate reductions differentially. Characterlffeion df reductions 
may differ by organizaftional level, and be 1 if part across-the- 
board and In part selective at a particular level.' Line-item 
budgetary restrictions may apply. in either type of reduction. ^ 
Frederick Balderston:(1974, pp. 222-227) has contrasted these 
types of budgetar^adjurtmeTrts 1n the context of 1nstitut1 
management. 



? 
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In the short; fun^ thirt are severe llmiti on^high^f* V ^ 
tyucat1on*s poisiblt responsts. If the cutback comes In m1dyiar» 
as it did in Florida, Michi^ans and New York City, acadantc 
programs are in place, current/ptrsonnel are protected by pro^^ 
visloni of tsnure and collective bargaining, and students rely : 
on the continuity of their courses^ Although vacant positions 
can be alldwed to rimain so, the bulk of the reduction must be 
bor*ne by nonpersonntl aWas. - 

The first reactions to aVmidyear cutback art rational 
yet open to criticism. State systems and campuses attempt t^ 
maintajji rfelative resource patterps by distributing the pa|^n of 
budget reduction--or most of 1t=-across the board to Subordinate 
units. Selective reductions by subordinate units art usually ^ 
expected, and procedurts and gutdelihes usually speak of acadtmic 
gaals and Institutional missions. Few directives, however, 
.relate general goalS and missions to specific academic programs, 

Duri^w the first year of retrenchment, out-of-state / 
travel is cuntailed, classrooms are less well heattd, fewer library 
books are acquired, some building fna^ttnance is neglected, and 
vacant posltloris are left open. The faculty, vagutly aware of 
rttrenchmgnti coritinua, to instruct: the same classes in the same - 
way as before. A critical observer might well ask for evidenct^ - 
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that spmeone had made educational dtC'i'slons bassd oh academic 
priorltili^ Tht avidenc%^^^bi^hare» if the administfatlon has 
convinced thi faculty that times have ehariged, Bfoadly basid 
"crisis" conmrttees or task forces may well conrtituti such 
evidence. Criating faculty awareniss jf the realties of fiical 
stringency is prbbably the^major task during tns firsts traumatic 
mofllhSs but doing so must not alienate faculty to the extsnt that 
creative response over a longer term Is impossible.^ ^ : 

. s ^ ■ ^ % ^ ^ r : ^ 

These Initial retreriohmirtt miasures paralleT those 
reported in a recent survey /4f 96 institutional members (2!i7 
campuses) of the National Association of State Un1versit1i4 and 
Land-Grant CollegesM^>^lip^i 1975), Virtually all had attempted 
to reduce utility costs^ About half reported that they had de- 
ferred maintenance in 1?74»75 and %/ould continue this, into 1975-^ 
76. Reported limitations on travel* on the purchase of supplies 
and equipment, and on telephone expense confirm other findings 
(Che4t, 1971, 1973). ^In our own study, library books and services 
appear to be earTy victims of retrenchment, but otherwise the^ 
survey findings are appjicable to a wide spectrum of institutions. 

Sudden withdrmwa'l of funds forces savings in 
areas such as plmnt rmintenance and library , ' ■ ^ 
aaqhisitions that become costly when the 
" catch' u p" ^perdod arrives^ V 
'--State higher education agency 
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In thi case studiiSs initial reductions prt gi 
made across the board by ^tatewldt or multicampus systems in 
response to similar reductions maiidated across all agencies by 
the statt— usually by an executive order ;of the governor. In 
some instances^ across-the-board reductions we^ made aven though 
it was known that the fiscal stringency wpuld continue beyond the 
current year--in the City University of New York in 1974-75* for 
exaniplei Across-the-board^'cuts (as opposed to selictlve^and 
prograninatic ones) are a practical and probably more appropriate 
Initial response for at least four reasons^ ^= 



limited choices are available within the 
harrow area of nonpirsonnel expenditures. Campuses 
should be in a better position than a larger unit 
would be to choose betweiiii for example, the . 
deferral o;f maintenance and the delay of equipment ■ 
purchases, Differing campus responses in the 
State University,, System of Florida are cases in 
point. . 

--An acroiS-theTboard riduction Is a publi^ffir- 
matlon that al^ Institiitions and individuals are 
sharing distress equatly. An acroas-the-board 
reduction buys time for adjustment-^'-lpsycholbglcal 
and organ1zat1onal--to the new state of affairs. 

--Information on which to base ifiiTiedlate and 
selective reductions may not be available. In 
one state* an Initial across-the-board rtduction 
was severely criticized by state officials who 
suggested that the higher education leaders were 
"taking the easy way pyt*"\^In fact, because of 
a recent reorgan izati on, norther decision was 
possible since comparative information ;pn which 
to base selective cuts was lacking.' 



—There is always the possibility that state 
iupport will return to previous leveli. A 
hasty judgmgnt that a particular program bear 
mori than Its proportionate share of the overall * 
reduction might cause unntcessary harm. 



Across-tKe-board cuts may be inevitable because of 
shortness of tiirrs. They may. be. desirable because Df morale. 
Unfortunately y in most instances ihey are the osly aTternative 
btcause of lack of foresight. Even where academic plans exi^ii 
they rare>x.aflt1cipati any other future than one of growth. 



In an across-the-board reduction there are, of ^urse, . 
risks to giving subordinate unJts subswtial discretion; defer- 
ral of maintenances for example^ may c^e disproportionately 
greater maintenance expenditures in later years {Phillips, 1975, 
p. 25). And, if retrenchment continues/restrictions on locally 
selected criteria may have to be imposed? The University of 
Hlchlgan^equirid central consul tition on cuts in nonpersonnel 
accounts. ^ / 



If WB had bBen wismrf w& w&ld havi dir&ctm^ . 
c^mpusms to alloamte suffiaiBnt funds to- fiked 
costs items such as uiilitims and other non- ■ 
p&rsonn&l areas ^ 
' ' ^ ' -^Panel 

'If fch©/e^is any state or statewide system 
which has a procedure which will 'prevent 
campuses frpm preserving personnel positions 
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by autting Ihto Bupport doBt& much am . : 
egulpfflarit x&plmcmiBi2t , X amrtminly do ^ not 
kr^w about it* ' ^ ^ 

One or two inmtituti&nh have ^trim4. to save- 
tmnuF0d fmcul$y by dropping support Btafff 
lab amsimtantm library permonnmlf and 
supplier and mquipmmnt . jThmy will b& doubly 
in . the holm nmst ymar^ 

-"State higher education agenay 



Althoug|r'across-thi-board raduc^tbns may at times appi|r 
to be the most appropriati of tht only available initial responit 
to retrenchment, they.assumt that all subordinate units are 
equally able to bear their share. But only by accident would 

thli^e the case. S^te policy could require the continuing , 

• . . . t . ^- . ■ " 

support of a partlcujar campus under a desegregation agreemtnt, 
/ as in the State Unlv^eriity System of Florida. Even though state- 
/ wide enrollment and/ support may fidvy^ een growl ng^ enrol Iment 
declines at a partfcular campus may have riqui red, earlier iconomy ^ 
measures not required of others. Such;was the case ,1n the 1975-^7 
allocations in , the University , of Wisconsin System. = / 



Across-the-board reductions cannot be used wh^n a / 
particular aspect of administration IS iinder formal statewidf or 



systemwide control and they should not bk used when an actfvity 
is so visible or important that the govermng\ board or central 
staff, or both musfe'^iSMf^"a" or "the" major ^ole. An increase 



^ in tuition 15 an example of the first; and riOrganlzation or 
c^solidation of acadimtc programi acroSs, campuses or, in lomt ^ 
instancti, the imposition of higher faculty workload requirements , 
ire examples, of the second. Examplts of these situations are 
found in the 1975-76 procedures of the City University of New York 

. A ' , ■ ^ . - 

- Arthough an across-the=bbar'd reductipn may leave sub- , 

ordinate units with relatively unfettered discretion within ttat 
rtduction, directives ^usually contain ipecific suggistioni for . 
implementation. Although these may be merely "helpfuT hinti" 
from the policy level, they can serve two othtr purposes^ 

. ^ ■. ■ . ■ 

--They may lend'neehtd support to. the administrators / 
or faculty committees who have thi burdenflof making 
operational decislonsC^at the subordinate Teyel, 

—They alert alj faculty and administrators to the 
numerous implications of retrenchment and, as such, 
can be another method of crtating realistic atti- 
tudes toward it. 

Possibli criteria or bases for apportioning an across- 
the-board reduction are few, and the choice among them appears to 

..... " _ ■ K ' . 

be, determined by current funding procedures. The formulas used 
to generate campus budgets in New Jersey and Florida were^ the same 
formulas used to reduce them. Where formulas play a lesser rolei 
as 1n the City University of New York or the University of Michigan 
appropriations or budgets are the basis of apportionment. 



/ Formula-budgeting procedurts tradltionany assumt 
snroll mint growth and increasing stifte support. They offer *■ 
in^ppropriati incehtivis for a pe/iod of dtclina 6r stability. 
If a particular campus has experienced recent enrolfeflt decTiniJ 
reductions based on average instructional costs may be greater- 
than possible savings in marginal costs (Boutwell, 1973). Never- 
thelsss, for an initial Veduction the use of formulas is probably 
Hnevitable because of the limited time available and because of 
the orientation of available information. Moreover, b formula is 
a known measure of equity among. budgetary units ^ 



Across-thm-toard cuts by formulas will not deal, 
with the numerous d&tailed change's In the under^ 
lying factors that make up FTE and headcount 
fi^ures'^-e.g.) inmalances will result from the 
greater number of headcount students per FTE 
in urban as opposed to rural areas. 

^ —State budget office 

Enrol Iment-driveh formulas mre abandoned a 

few years ago in this state, and it was a wise 

decision. ■■ ^ 

- ^^Panel 



From my experience f I strongly suggest that 
state agencies reexamine the validity , appro^ 
priatenessf and probable impact of enrollment 
driven formulas in the light of stable or 
declining resourcem and enrollment, 

■ • ^-^Panel 

More attention needs to be given in formulas 
to the "irreducible minimum" or core budgeting 
needs of mmpuses and'to the factors (size, age 
of programs, mix of students, size and nature of 
facilities, etc) that influeRCe minimum needs. 
' ' . - —Panel 
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. Som pmsf^^MB tlmt wmrm Im^t mblm to ^^morb 
pe^Bonnml reduationB wmrm ^foTaed to retrmah 
th& mo$ t bmgauMm of i^uifi aimnt ednsi dmra tion 
of^mximting imculty/&tudmt^mtiom/ mhift& in 
enrollment^ mn4 workload india&S. 

y ^^St^te budgmt of£iam 




Reliance on a fonhula for inttt*na1 anocation that 
assumii cghtinuing state support at apprpximately the formula- 
. giniratid level should not ixttnd btyond the Initial response to 
retrenchment. When funds are relatively plentiful, it may not 
%?iecessary to distinguish, for txample, among campuses that 
have^ Similar full-time-eqfuivalent enrollments but substantially 
different numbers of actu|l (headcqunt) students i precision is 
required as funds become restrlfcted. . 



i; 



J 



Once 'the st^tje starts to cut/ thm timing 
is ^uch thai^fthere is virtually no time to ' 
* plah a aomprehensive response^ Evan now^ 
^afte^ almost two years f - we s011 do not have 
a very good understmnding of the real impaat 
on the educational viability of the campuBes. 

—Pmnel 

^ One mistake which wm made during retrenth'' 

^ ment was to keep thinking of the short-term 

\ problem, and no^- finding time to analyze 

the longer-term impliaations of what we * 
were doing, ' 

—Panel 

Most institutions made mcross^the^board 
cuts to take care of cutbacks, I think this 
was bad^ but this agency had no authcfrity 
in the matter^ 

— State higher education agency 
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:\ Across- the-board^uts may justified or UDifvoid^iblt, 
whtn retrenchment ftrikes wfthout. warning aftd must be 1nipleintnta| 
wIthDut dalay^ but there Sterns to be' no excusi for making acrosi- 
thi-bJird cuts when ampli warnfng haj been given.^ midyear 
reduction 1s a clear ilgnal that additional cuts wlll^bt required. 
In times of relative stabiVity, the absence of specific aGadfmic 
prggram prioritiii is to b& deplored, but it may not be'fatal. 'In 
tim^s of fiscal itringencyp such priorities must be aeveloped as 
an operational , basis f^r selective reductions* 

2, . SHOULD PARTICIPATE IN ESTABLISHING PROCBbURES 

SlLECTrNG PRIO^TIES AND CRITBRli^ FOR 
RETRENCHMENT? . * T 

The key resource of colleges and universities is people^ 
and one of the earliest efforts In- retrenohwent niust^bi *o Involve 
as many of them as possible. EKterisiveVpart1cj||ti^^ faculty^ 
In higher education goyernance. is not neWit nor atre the almost 
inffnite variety of admihistrativi coramlttees and councils. 
Retrenchment reinforces traditional reasons for these extensive 
consultative processes. 



-^Wide p^tiaipdtian ia oftm the only meana to 
kmp pBople infomed in a i^apidty. moving sitrntion. 
As the case studies show, state executive and 
legislative di recti ves often follow one another 
in rapid succession, are usually written 1n haste, 
and require quick response. Those who must 
implement directives can do so only if they are 
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privy to thai r* inevltabli ambig^1t1iSi the 
rtidlutlon of thtsa oh an ongoing^ basis, arid* ^ 
their cumulative effects. 

-SBtBotton and appt%aat%on of irit^La and pro^y ,^ 
GBdUTBB WPB MffBPmt dw^ing PBtTgnatmrnt tfmn 
dm*ing psrioda of growth. During growths ntw 
programi are proposed by subordlnati units with 
campui approval , and apptar in an ordirly fashion, 
ont at a time. In accordance with eitibTlihi^ 
criteria* A statt higher education, agency jsr multi- 
campus iysttm, often wlth^ outside faculty^dvlcis ^ 
can judge whether adequate resources txlrt and 
whethtr the program Is appropriate for a particular 

. unit/ In contrasts retrenchment imperils virtually 
ill existing programs at the same time* At the 
outsett prescribed or orderly procedures for assess- 

d:ng existing programs wy not exist, and, riot Mr- 
prlslngiy, lubordlnate units are unlikely to 
volunteer thelf own programs for .reduced support* 
An Informed centril^taff can bring a broader per*- 
spectlvf to the evaluation of existing programs, 
but only campus faculty may have ths knowledge to 
balance the quality of^th'ese programs against ptliers 
In the same unit* Evaluation must have the diVatt 
knowledge and concern of those most Ihtlmately 
invoTved. 

- ■ .- ■= . ■ ^ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' 

^RBtrenohmBnt PequvTB^ a w%der rmge of people 
than uBually partiaipate in aaadBmia pragpcmting 
and budgeting* Perhaps more accuratelys retrench- 
ment may reveal needs for fepfesentatlon that have 
not been met In the pait. During growth, economists 
buiinessadmlnlsfrators, and professional educators 
assume a leading role* During retrtnchmentj admin- 
istrators and particularly faculty representing the 
less quantitative disciplines must have a voices 
both to protect disciplines that may be currently 
out of favor and to use their own profeislonal 
specializations. Careful, consideration of academic 
prograni priorities and educational policy objectlvei 
demands more than the ability to manipulate numbers* 
Retrenchment cuts to the heart of^the educational 
enterprise, and dedication to less -quantifiable 
objectives and too'ndlviduals as individuals must 
continuany be made explicit (see Mosher, )969^ 
pp; 161=162). ^ ^ 



At the state levels widB participation in ^ ■ ^ 

discussion of retrenchment procedures has .* 
enabled us to reach a general consensus 
which hmlps keep decisiqnsi within higher , 
educati^ and out of the political arena ^ 

— Panei 

^ \ Not only will broader participation k 
increase the probability of good decisions ^ 
but it will also increase the probability 
that fiscal stringency will be understood 
and measures to respond to it accepted by 
the participants ^ 

^ ^^Panel 

% . ^ ' 

The case studies reveal both the variety and' extent of 
faculty participation. At the University of Michigan, an existing 
consultative body, a budget priorities committee chairetf by a 
faculty member, was pressed into service during the 1974-75 
midyear cutback. In the City University of Uqh York the advice ' 
of the governing board urging- wide consultation was followed, and 
parent success of initial economy measures in 1975-76 is ^ 
attributed to this. 

Under procedures for faculty reassignment or layoff 1n ; 
the City University of New York, campuses are required, to establish 
special retrenchment committees to review implementation of cut^^- 
backs. The regulations of the University of Wi-sconsin place 
selection of facuTty for layoff, reassignment, or relocation 
directly in the .hands of departmental faculty, who operate under 
system and campus guidelines. A campus in the Statl University 
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System of Florida established a broadly based task forca to 
.identify, review, and recommend specific policies, and proposals 
\,for a 1975-76 contingency budget. Again" in Florida, an exception 
to initial, systemwide travel restrictions accommodated the need 
forM^nterinstitutional countils ,(e.g. , the system faculty senate) 
to meet as conditions chanied. 

There are unavoidable risks to participation. In the'^ 
State University System of Florida, an administrative council of 
ca^us executives may have delayed orderly implementation o^ 
retrenchment procedures for fear of unnecessarily alarming 
facuTty. In the University of Wisconsin, faculty at a few ^ 
campuses refused, to participate In selecting faculty for layoffs/ 
An extreme example of recalcitrance Is found at the State Univer= 
si ty^ System of New York (Wakshull, 1975): 



The^Brltish Commander in the film "Bridge 
over the River Kwal" . .. . ended up doing a 
better job of building the bridge than his 
enemy. He aided and abetted the enemy in . 
time of war. ; . .^And we; have facujty and 
staff members eiger to serve ^ on retrenchment 
committees, ready to do the dirty work of ^ 
management. . . . Let management do its own-- 
dirty work. Firing or layirfg off people is 
their^bustness and they are paid to do it. 
Let them take the consequendes and not hide 
behind faculty committees. 
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Our study does nbt indicate that this point of view Is' 
a comrnon one. Ladd and Lipset (1976) have found that faculty mem- 
bers are willlni to protect teaching "above all other aspects of 
higher education jf cuts must be made" (p. 7)/ '^'Firing, or laying 
off people" is indeed "dirty works" and "maiCagement" must bear 
the ultiiBate responsibility. But faculty retain the major--almost 
the sole--respons1b1l Ity for ^i^atlon^ and they cannot be allowed 
to abdicate this responsibility, Deliberate and conscientious 
-efforts must be mad^ to foster attitudes and perspectives that 
assure faculty participation. Structuring such a participatory 
role must conform to the history and' organization of institutions 
In particular states^ and will rarely be an easy task. As one _ 
senior administrator stated, although faculty are In the best 
position to know what should be done, they are In the worst 
position to act on their knowledge, 

* . ■ ^ ■ 

3- WHAT IMPEDIMENTS ARE THERE ON THE FLEXIBILITY 
REQUIRED TO RESPOND TO FISCAL STRINGENCY? HOW 
CAN THESE BE OVERCOME? 

Flexibility 1s essential n'f the response to fiscal 

stringency Is to be effective.- If the principal actors can 

select targets for reduction or redistribute resources among 

programs or campuses, or boths higher education can remain a 

viable and dynamic enterprise. The mere existence of flexibility 

will not assure its creative use, but without flexibility the 
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tnterprise will stagnate. We do not agrs&with James March 
(1974» p. 133) thatihlghtr education Is a "declining Industry'' ^ 
characterized by "indifference, passivity, and stagnation/' This 
danger does exist, however, if statewide and institutiohal 
leaders do not have the freedom to adjust and rearrange academic 
programs to meet social and economic changes. If they do not, 
higher education*! response to retrencfwent will be a cra^ 
^uilt of activity outlined by standard budgetarj^ categorleVand 
filled in by the happenstance of tenure and seniority, ^ 



It is important to keep flexlblm by not 
' permnently canmitting reBouraem and by 
keeping a pool of non^tenured appoin^aents . 

^^pAnel 



We do not intenaiito add to the wealth of existii^ 
literature on the nature and value of institutional autonomy. 
We are in complete agreement with the goals of institutional 
independgnci and local initiative iKpressed by the National 
Commission on the Financing of Postsecondary Educatl|n *(1 973* 
p. 57) and by The Carnegie Foundation (1975, pp. 130-132), Our 
more modest aim is the exploration of the specific major 
limitations on higher education's flexibility during fiscal 
crises. 
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For the most part, few new limits on flexibility, arise 
from retrenchmeht. Dollars and state policy have always placed 
an upper limit on academic aspirations. State and statewi^/^ . 
agencies and multicampus systems have always imposed budgetary 
controls. The academic establishment has imposed its own r^les 
for tenure and compensation, l^hether ^entirely satisfactory to the. 
educational comnunity or not, these boundariis and conditions have 
been broad enough to permit higher education to prosper when funds 
were reTatively plentiful . Fiscal stringency highlights these 
conditions and may create a ^case for their modification, but it 
has no^ created them^. . . 

■ • X 

^ The problems raised simply by not hav^ng enough money 
were well summarized by an institutional budget officer:. ^ 
"Flexibility doesn't mean a thing, if you. don't have anything 
"to fl^." We suspect that most complaints— justified or other- 
vvise--of departments about schools,; of .schools about campuses , 
of campuses about syst^s, of systems about state higher ieducation 
agencies, and of the latter about governors and legislatures, 
are founded on laqk of resources, not on 1 imitations of the use 
of funds that remain available. In any case, shortage of funds ^ 
does require some, explicit restrictions on subordinate units. 
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k' These explicit restrictions are an immediate response 
to Pitrenchment, They reach into areas where institutions have 
the most ^Tlcretion in funding. Travel is restricted, sabbatical 
leaves are more stringently reviewed, purchases of supplies and 
equipment are delayed, and salaries may be frozen. Restrictions' 
of this type limit flexibility and, if severe enough or continued 
long enough, could have a disastrous effect on education. While 
these emergency measures are modified as the dust settles, their 
implications for the longer term are more subtle. 



--Restrictions can broaden existing differences among ^ 
organi zatlonal level s=-the campus, the multicampus 
system, and the state Higher education agency. "They" 
failed to obtain proper support for "us," and now 
"they" are imposing restrictions on "us." If this 
cannot be entirely avoided, substantial participation 
by faculty and administrators from all levels can 
keep it within reasonable bounds. 

--The* widespread Impact and high vis1bility^bf^1n1tial 
response may distract attention from both the current 
and longer-term progrartmatic implications of fiscal 
stringency. Concerned Investigation of relative 
priorities of academic programs should begin as soon, 
as the least probability ar^'ses that all programs can 
no longer be funded at preexisting levels. Without 
discounting the very real persbnal Impact of these 
immediate measures^^a salary freeze, in particulars^ 

' care should be taken to emphasize the longer-term 
perspective; Unless this perspective is maintained, 
small j weak, newly undertaken^ or experimental 
programs can be crippled, not by design but by 
oversight, and tnstitutional flexibility may be 
irretrievably lost. 
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Lack of funds also makes It more probable that program 

adjustment may be impeded by routini rules and regulat1ons-=both 

ft 

those Imposed by the state and by h1ghfr*tducat1on itself* 

State Rules and Buggetary Procedures 

State agepcles (at least those in the states in this 
study) rirely take a direct hand in the internal reallocation of 
higher education support. In orie instances howevers a state 
budget office did propose detailed internal adjustments. After 
,,the institution had accomplished the reductions in another 
fashion, the budget office revived its earlier proposal to 
Justify an additional reduction* 



It se&ms fortunate that in [this state] \^ 
specific retrBnahmBnt decisions are left to 
the individual institutions . , . * J hmvB 
the feeling that program quality and 
integrity will Be key criteria at the local 
level. I think yiis is good. 

State higher education agency 

[Where a coordinating board exists] * ^ ^ 
they should be given total dollars and 
charged with allocsLtion. 

— State budget office 

J would think that a degree of centrali^- 
tion is essential for prudent reallocation 
among campuses f even though state level 
allocations of internal campus budgets are 
likely to be harmful. ^ 

^^Pa.nel 



J 
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GmnBrml pMrameters for xeduation nemd to be 
set at the statewide level, but implemehtation 
of policy must remain in the hands of the 
institution and its faculty, administr^ionf 
and students^ 

— State higher ^^cation agency 



Specific limitations imposed by tht state (e.g., travel 
expense, salary controls) are usually applicable to all stats 
agendas, and do not restrict the flexibility of higher education 
more -than that of other state services. And in IlllnoiSs higher 
education was not subject to line-item reductionss as were other 
agencies, 



The most signifiaant limitation on our 
ability to respond to retrenchment is the 
appropriation to specific campuses"mie 
campus had $500,000 in excess funds which 
could not be used to relieve angther. 

It would be. most difficult to respond to 
midyear cutbacks without adjustimnts to 
line items. Current limitations on transfers 
to two pmreent of total appropriations is 
too rBstricting* 

"Panel 



Despite designation of state budget formats as "program 
budgets," line items continue as appropriation categories and 
contr^ points. The line-Item format can limit flexibility 
particularly i^a midyear cutback, sin« earlier expenditures 



have r^'ddced the margin for discretion/ Line-item budgets were 
used in .several states in the present study but , were a possible 
issue only in two: . Florida and New Jersey/ In the only example 
of actual restriction, the executive budget office in Florida 
denied a requested transfer of funds during the 1974-75 cutback. 
The State University System of Florida could itself approve 
/ transfers of up to 5 percent from one line item to another, but 
executive budget office approval was required for transfers in * 
excess of that amount. The executive budget office refused a 
requested transfer of funds from the Salary appropriation Tine to 
"Other Personal Services"; the transferred funds would have been 
used to pay teaching assistants and the executlye budget office- 
did not believe this was necessary to achieve the needed reduc- 
tion. Other transfers appear to have been approvadi however, and 
the line-item appropriation format was abandoned for 1975-76 at 
the urging of the State University System. The experlence^^^^ New 
Jersey with the executive budget office was similar: For 1975-76 

the state higher education agency obtained advance agreement from 

' \ 
the executive budget office that ijisti tutlonil response to fund- 
ing reductions would not be Inhibited by line-ydm controls. 

^- ^ Thm/legislaturm has recogniZBd the nseds 

- of thm campusss for greater flex4,bility. by 

allomng inter^program transfers^ 

"Panel 
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ad of on relatively arbitrary budget categories, 
mean that accountabil tti is no longer required; the 



Relaxation of state-Imposed line-ftim restrictions 

/ • \< 

increases the possibil ity of effective response to retrenchment: 
State systen| and institutions can focu/ primary attentibn on 
programs in^t^^ 
This does noty 

responsibility remains, and Jt us be met simply by 

.adopting prior state bookkeeping procedures. Retrenchment 
presents an opportunity for higher/ education to free itself from 
the time-consuming and sometimes /trivial activities associated 
with traditional line-item budgeis. But it also presents a 
challenge to devi^se adequate procedures. 

Salary matters may be^^t illustrate how the combination 
of inflation and recession ca^ limit flexibnityi Recession and 
consequent revenue shgrtfanl reduce the pverall fund within 



which discretion can be exercised. Inflation gives rise to 
reasonable and vocardemandff that salary increases be across the 
board to meet Increased individual Mprig costs. In some states-' 
Wisconsin, for example--abpropri-afions may limit discretion by 



earmarking a major portion of ■ sa 
board adjust^^efrfT^ ^ 



ary Increments for across=the- 



Even if an institution can meet actual cost-of-living 
increases without hindrance by state budgetary or persbnnel 
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restrictions^ the funds must come from other areas, ^ Michigan, 
1974-75 appropriations reflected the state policy of providing 
higher education with about a 6 percent Increase: The University 
of Michigan distributed an average 7 percent increase to academic 
units., but could do so only at the expense of other activities or 
adjustments in fund sources p ^ 

If state controls over positions are seen as necessary, 
they should be carefully administered to enhance flexibility, hot 
inhibit it. Such controls should apply to aggregations of 
subordinate units to permit the most effective use of pertennel. 
For example, the University of California controls positidns 
although it is not under state mandate to do so. Using such 
control, both^the systemwide offices 4Qd the campuses maintain 
centrally controlled funds for temporary faculty positions that 
are considered a major source of flexibility (University of 
Oalifornia, 1975, p. 35) . 



state- imposed faculty poBition or salary 
controls tend to lock in historic patterns ^ 
when changes are usually needed to tmKimizm 
the use of available dollars, ^ j 

^Panel 



In some states, ^'budgetary savings" or "salary savings' 
reflect institutional inability to use all appropriated funds 
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because of delays in recruitingi .resignations, or other factors. 
Anthony Morgan (1975, p. 43) found that "stats official may rals 
the savings requirement during the course of a fiscal year to 
compensate for a difficult revenue situation." Although a 
recognized economy measure during norfnal times, increased savings 
requirements do not appear to be major state measuris to achieve 
the more drastic reductions dictated by retrfen^ment; Jhis is 
^ fortunate, for unreal.istically high "budgetary savings" would not 
only severely limit flexibility but wduld also distort existing 
and usual ly Jard-won agreements , ;:and a return, to savings targets 
reyfl setting actual experience would be more difficult, 

* ^ ...... 

Expressions of legislative Intent in or In conjunction 

with an appropriations bill can Timit'flexibillty during retrench- 
ment just as at other times* Their use Is sometimes questionable. 
In Florida six of the nine general campuses responded to the 
1974-^5 midyear cutback by using some qualified administrators - 
for Instruction. (At the City University of New York, thi govern- 
ing board included such a device, among others, as a way for Its 
campuses to ^meet 1975-76 cutbacks J Howevet^, for .1975-76 in 
Florida, the appropriation contained the followlnj language 
(Florida State Legislature, 1975): 

. ..- ( ■ ' 
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The Boird of Regents shall thofoughly examine 
the procedures being' usid to administer the 
universities and shall effect changes in those 
procedures to achiive . the maximum ' 
possible Involvement of adademlcany qualified 
administrators in the teaching process* even 
1f on a, part-time basis. 



Administrators are always fair game for reductions. /A 
union ijiader at the City University of New York pointed to what . 
he sav/as the "proliferation of deans who seem to be Immune from 
budget cuts" ("City University Rethinks Goals," 1975). But the" \^ 
diffe)/ence between "admililstrati ve deadwood" and "aneilytic and 
managerial capacity"' is one of perspective. Administrative 
manpower 1s demanded as state' and federal Interest In "account- 
ability" Imposes a growing burden of repbrting on aff irmative 
action, equal employitient, p^ofcam, costs, and a myriad of other ^ 



activities / 
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Legislative interest in administrative costs Is reasonabl 
^ut it hardly merits special" mintion In an appropriations bi>l, 
particularly when, as In Flori^, the eyucational cornnunity 
already had the matter under active cynsideration. 

Institutional Rules, ..R e gulations ./and Procedures 

Statewide higher education agencleT^d multi campus 
systems impose their own ^^ulations on campuses , and_ the latter^ 



impose additional rules for schools and departments^^ While 
institutions can modify these to cope with fiscal emergency, they 
may be reluctant to do so. 

A major limitation on changing Internal rules arises 
from the expectations of those to whom ±he rules apply. If, as 
in Florida or New Jersey, a budgetary formula Is accepted as an 
equitable means of allocating resources, It has legitimacy as a. 
framework. for budgetary decisions. This will be true even though 
changed conditions— e.g. , abandonment of the forniula by state 
agencies--m1ght suggest revising allocation procedures. The 
constraint imposed by expectatiojis il very real and is one basis 
for.^the almost universal response to the Initial impact of 
retrenchment of an across-the-board cut, or one determined bjf 
formula: While widely publicized, such cuts are often adjusted 
over time to acQommodate the specific needs; of /subordinate units-- 
and vj%th little or no publicity, ^ !/■/- 

Fpr somewhat similar reasons, there is reluctance to 
alter other procedures such as those/relating to sabbatical TeaveSi 
research leaves, or released time for counseling or program dev#f- 
opment. These procedures may be fixed in legally blading employ- 
ment contracts. But they also represent faculty expectations ^ 
Nationally as well as in the parttcular state, Fiscal stringency 



has not yet becoine so widespread that a system or 1nit1tut1on 
can endanger its Image by ignoring these expectationi* 



4. WHM SPECIAL ACADEMIC AND^ SUPPORT PROGRAMS SHOULD 
RECEIVE PARTICULAR ATTENTION. DURING RETRENCHMENT? 

While ritrinehment requires critical assisiintnt of eacb 
prograni and supporting activity for its contribution *to 
institiitional obJectlviSs three prograffis fnertt e)^pTicit considera- 
tion both at the outset and thereafttr^ iKperlniintal %nd 
innovative programs; affirmative action and related programs^ 
and prograins for adults* 

Tnnovative and Experimental Programi 

Tfitre appears to be no di sagretnient about the desirability 
of ihiilding innovative and exptrlinfintal programi fram the full^ 
impact of fiscal stringency. 



Although mst people a^xee in prinaiplG that 
innQVMtive proffrmms sl^uld hm protmcted in 
b&d times the evidence from . * / , in this 
state svggeBt^ that theM program arm thm, 
first to be out, RBtrenabimnt seems to cause 
a retreat to trMdi^ionml dmpartmmtal 

= — State budget office 

'Although m are trging to protmat innovative 
And B^peritmntml progrmMSf theB& have been 
reduaed canMidexahly at- the campus leyel^ 

— Pmnel 
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. fTmovatiy^ and ejfperim#ntai pxagrmm^ will % 

* ^ . ^^^ r hope th&y do hot escape evaJuatia/i, 

pi the fmat that same mxpmrimmn'ts faiJ/ ' v 

* " = ... --Pajj€l 

.Howfyeri protection wm come about* only throMgh deliberate and 
pQiitiva actioii,^ for, as one idfninlstrator said p progriris ''outside 
tradltionar itructurei will be the ffrst to^go," S^fTl anothtr 
warned that. If jnno)iati ve p^grams art to lurvive', they;wm havi 
to pasi tests of afficiincy as well as of edycatlonal effective- 

ness, NevertheleiSs the reasons for fayoNng experimdntal programs 

v-'^ * ....... « . . , . \ . - 

an both practical and educational: ^ * ^ ^ / ^ - 

As a pmatiaal niatter, many 'innovative programs addi*ess 
important^ emerging Issues and questions* It is probable that . 
most of these prograins will require fuhding throupti reanpcation 
of existing support. Si^lar reallocation will doubtless be ^ - 
required to support\ri In^rersing. num of Interdisciplinary 
programSgWlthln campuses and other programs that cross campus 
lines. The slov/ development of the personaVani technical bases 
for these "Innovations" should not be Interrupted by' retrenchmtnt, 
for eventually the c^osts of computers, llbrarler, and specialized 
facnitlts will be beyond the_ meani of individuai Institutions, - 
Instit'iJtional v1tal1ty»-ivin survtyal --oyir the next ten years 



may dipind specific attentl^ to emerging programs during " 

■ . ' ' . . ■• 

retrinchmsnt, . , J . \ , .^.^ 

J The edt^eatt^wi reasons for' favoring txpenlttiental 
programs are equally -conipel ling ^ for many such,' programs addresi 
aflb lea^t three serious current issues ^ j 

"-Undergraduates appear to bt dismusioned with 
traditional instruction In the liberal arts\ 

--Graduate studenti are being trained for Iricr^is- ^ 

ingly scarce academic jobSs yet their expertise 

seems urgtntly needed In other sectors of a 
complex Society. 

( --Institytiors must create^ maintain^ and . improve- 
their ties to, the communities in v^hlch they are 
: located* 



In facts experimental and innovative programs have 
recelvid special attention. In New Jerseys a Marine Sciance 
^Consortiufti and a syitemwide computer and information system were 
ojTiltted front the 1975-76 appropriations and ar^e supported J ; 
iy centrally controlled funds; however, the DepaV^tinent of Higher 
'Education's fund for the initiation of new progranis was ^ 



rai^tlctlly re'ducey.: In the State Unlverslt^Systefti of Florida, 
a new Solar Energy Center was established In the 1.975-76 state 
budget. " In the University of Wisconsin, the systemv/idt office 
continues a grant prograni lot Improvement of undefqraduate 
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teaching', and innovatlonal caleyidar riforin efforts at Oshkosh 
campus were recognized by reducing that campus's proportionate 
sfiare* of "productl vt^"" ct|fback. Wisconsin also ^^red 
"ihcentlvi fynding" for development of Wltlcampui cons^ia and ; 
of programs responsive to current societal neids. The University 
of Michigan's 1 n nova t1 ve program to shorten the timi for medical 
iducatlon has, been rnalntaineds and atternpts are being made to 
protect interdisciplinary^ and nontraditional offerings. 

Don-t bB too Optimistic ahout the zml ^ith 
^ _ which inBtitutions mnd systemm will pxotmct 
.u, innovative and e^perimentml programs. Noim 

> . attention to development funding^ as fxont^md 

invmstmnt is mededf bat 'it should bm on the 
basis of a four to eight year proving period 
with flsaal targmts as the end g&im^ fjfperi- 
ments f hot^sYsr Balutoryy which ultimately 
generate higher unit costs ^ mre threatened. 

^ ' ^-Panel 

Our study emphasiies activity of state higher educatlcn 
agencies and muHlcampus Institutions, but prDtectlon^ is un- 
doubtedly extended to 1nno\/ative programs at the campus, school , 
and department levels. We suspect, however, that protection of 
innovation during times af fiscal crisis Is best afforded bv 
those who are soma distance ftmLt\^^ firing Tine. ; Strong 
administrative supp^ at jj^l 1bM\% Is required to counterbalance^ 
enormous personaly^nd organizational pressures on indlvidLiil ^ 
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faculty inanbers* Faculty advice must be given substantial 
consideration* but faculty mOTbers cannot be asked to weigh the 
job of a colleague against continued support for a program-^ 
educational teltvlsion, for txampr>C--1n which their personal and 
professional Interest maj^ be at best psripheral * 



Private and fidtral granting agencies can often provide 
the rnargiti of support needed by institutions that, "facing severe 
financial stringency . . . are also under -immediate pressure to 
adapt ^and improve i:heir programs to be more responsive to needs A 
of the Vearner and the economy" (Tro^teWs 1975, p. 6). But 
such funds are >few, widely scattereds and admittedly marginal. 
The state funding base for innovation mujt be protected. ^ 

Affirmative Action and Related Programs 

. A serious problem is how to extend special prbtection 
to^ha variet^rlpf programs, that deal with the educationally dis- 
advantaged and with affirmative actlori for minorities and women* 
The moral obligation is clears but the diversity of programs^ 
compounded by the details of federal and state lawss militates 
against easy answers. The redefinit1on--possibly dem1se--of 
•"open admissions" .in fall 1976 at the Cjty University of New Vork 
is an extreme but pointed example."^ . ' 
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for the mdua^iionmlly di&mdvmnt^ged will bm 
pmtmated mnd Mhould bm^ 

Thm crunch bm^mmn progrmmB for thm dim^^ , 
^dvmntag&d mnd thoMe for th& w&ll pr&pmtmdi^ v 
whether minority or Cmuammimnf im mlmomt 
inevitable* How amn one tiltismtely deny 
^dndBMion m Mtudmnt who=^omsn' t need 
remedimtiont and Bupportx M&rvice& while 
admitting one who doeB? 

■ ■ "Panel 



Acadtmic programs for tht educatloniny dlsidvantaged 
'bayt also feceivtd sptcial itttntion. In New Jerseyp the 
EduGi|1onal Opportunity Fund p^^^ii^^ild isstntlally^harm^^ 
In no initance wsrt such prdgrami singled out for rsductloni 
although ft 1s;probable that many bore their proportionate 'Share 
of redugttonis as In thi City Univtrilty of New York* In 5 '^'^ 
California,, partial stati funding of remedial ^programi was with- 
drawn In' 1975-76* but apparently because of relatively narrow 
issu^ of program administration* 

As far is employnient is concerntds directlyes raqulre 

■ ■ # ■ 

that the Impact of faculty and staff dislocation on affirmatlvt 
action plans be considered, but as yet tenure and seniority ruTei 
prevail to limit discretion* Where discrete orin^oes existf central 
review of campus decis1oni--ln Wisconsin, for tKample— shows 
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specific attention to this issue. Whether by Cintral reviewi by 
detailed d1 recti vei*. or otherwisei moral a^-wtll as legal obliga- 
tions must be met. The exact form of such attention must be^ 
tailored to the needs of the organizations and states concerned. 

Guidelines are needed in coll&ctive 
hargAining agreements for reduction of 
stBff so that affirinative mction poldcy 
is not violated. 

^^Stmte higher education- agency 

Programs fori Adul ts^ ^ / . . 

Programs for adult students may be offered off campus 
^are usually part-tinie in most instances, are at least partly 
self-supporting, and may or may not be offered for degree credit. 
Self-supporting programs should be carefully examined during ■ . 
fiscal stringency to be sure that fees are apprppriate, as was 
the continuing edutation program in the health sciences in New 
Jersey. 

Where the state does share costs, programs for adults 
can be a specific target for reduction.. The state may simply 
reduce support, as the 1975-77 appropriation bill did for the 
extension program at the University. of Wisconsin. In Michigan* 
the leglslature^preSsptf its intent that off-campus programs 
would not be entitTed'to state support, a limitation that required 
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clarifi cation to avoid unintended impact on figular instfuction 
in field laboratories and teacher sducation^ In California, for 
the first time^ the state limited enrollmefts recognized for the 
funding of community college adult programss it also withdrew 
support of the University of California's external degree program* 

The University of Wisconsin's external degr^^ program alio remains 

4 ' ' : ' .t. ^ 

unfunded by the, state. . ^ r\w=^>'' 



A r&Bl but an^iguou& tension exidtB"^ between 
the concept of life Iqng learning ' and that of: jr. 
public support' for traditional o^lege age 
students^ State- fiscal strategy seems to be 
to charge working mdults the full cost of 
inttruction, but this runm head on inta the 
life long learning^ drop-^in and drop'^&ut con^ 
cepts of educational planning.^ The question 
as 'J see. it i Can the state budget people ' ^ 
refrain from emasculating cgntlnuing educmtibn i 
long enough for changing patterns of post^ 
secondary education to be reflected in changing 
.funding^ stra'hegies? 

^ ^'^Panel 

I would like to see someone examine the shifts 
in' higher education from traditional to non-" 
traditional programs to boost enrollmmnts^ I 
believe that this may be as much a "budget 
strategy^* as it is a response to educational 
need. ■ , ' ^ 

-State budget office 

The legislature is involved in setting some 
program prior i^ties^ It eliminated funding for 
off^aampus prograrns and reduced funds for 
public service activities, V' • ^ 

r-P^nel 
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Off-campus instfuctlon appears to be a spidfic target - 
for:; statewide reductions. Yet thoughtful (some suggest optimistic) 
predictions art that tht number of nondtgree credit studti^ti will 
approximately double in ths next ten years (Carnegie Foundatiorij 
WlSt, p* 45). There are at least two poss1ble'^explanat1ons for^ ; 
this apparent paradox: First* noncredits off-campus instruction 
has low presttge In. the academic copnunity itielf, . In the give- 
and4t41f^^;tof budgetary negotiation, programs for adults may be 
mort;%Sff1y yielded. Second, it Is by no means clear that 
su-^iclant. -o^re has been taken In the past by higher education 
td monitor anid coordinate off-campus a^ivities. Should Sicarcfe^^^^.^^^ 
state resources for higher education be used to support courses. 
In macrame? Should two or thref "institutions of^ri^ ^hefsame 
programs compete for adult /students within .a -fisw miles of ea*^ ^ : , 
other? State executive and legislattve fiscal agencies suspect 
that the higher education cpnmiunity has not really attempted to . 
aViswer these questions. In any^wtje, state higher education 
agencies and multicampus systems can no longer afford to be with- 
out detailed data about off ^campus programs. As in Colorado, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin, an adequate Informationtttrfse can be used 
bx regional and statewide planning groups to. tliinlnite unnecessary 
duplication where it is found and to dffpnd app^ftint duplication, 
if it is justified, on ffactually basedracademic grounds. 
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5 , WHAT CRITERIA mp PROCEDURES SHOULD BE USED FOR 
LAYOFF OF PERSOWEL DURING RETRSNCHMEIOT? 

. . V . ,. 

Retrinchment 1i a\ thicket of budgstarys programmatlCj, 

. • ^ 
and prooedural lisuts. pJ^rsonnal— and pefSonal--iSiues pfesent 

the thorFmest problems, bu| we can only outlini these, in' the^ 

\ barest minymum in this repd^ft* We cannoti for example, explore 

\tht implicfitions of a coll tctlve bargaining agrsinient that difines 

^'retrenchnjlint" as "the terfniriatlon of the employment of any . 

\ ■ I . 

ataaemic pr professional employee" for reasons of fiscal cutbackSi 
r^source^reanocation/ or curtailment of an acadimlc program 
(B^yer, /1975, p, 8). \^Undpr. our broader definition of mtrench- 
irmihatlpn of. employment Is a possibility but it is not 
iefrtning characteristic. An alternative to staff reduction 
may ^e|l be workload Increases, as one budget office reported In 
responding ^o our survey. - : , 



CollBative bargaining tends to ensure 
that .all ath&r cuts arm made before faculty 
reductions^ j A 

In the "case studies^ experience varies widely: from 
the/^igNl'^ detailed procedures used in the University of Wisconsin 
Sy^fem to lay offi reassign, and relocate tenured faeult/J to 
the^bsence of any Special retrenchment prdcedures for personneT. 
decisions at the University of Michigan. Despite this wide 



^diversitys four aiptcti of cri'ttria' and procedufii for layoff 
appear relevant across all statssi procidural , programTiatic, 
attltudlnaU and budgetary* . ^. 

The proGedurat a^ect dominates the initial response ^\ 
to^trenchment. Once administrators are awafs that funds may- 
be Insufficient to continue existing s1;affing. levels* their 
first reaction Is to freeze faculty* and staff recruitment. They 
then disccfver that existing statutes ani reguTations either do 
not cover the posslbll Ity* of laying' off faculty or do so 1n^ 
language too general to be useful. Of the systems and instrtu- 
tlons 1n the case studies that had procedures for fa.cultj^ Taydff^^ 
alt adopted them in haste, ; ' <^ 

These procedures are not, discussed in detan because 
of great variations in governing prQciedureSs in state statutest 
and in the status-^ of collective bargaining. Fulke^son (1973).= ^.^^ 
collected examples of representative layoff provisions, and r\ 
Furniss (1:974) discusses the advaiitages disadvantages of ; ' 
differing procedures* as well as their legal in^plicatiAns. We 
can add little to these earlier discussions of' procedures as 
such, We^do strongly/urge that procedures be examined and 
revised s or that new procedures be adopted before the need for 
their use anises* ^ 
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■Thi progrmmatiG aspect Is always msnttoned 1n tha 
retrtnchment rules^ In some cases , the provision regarding 
academic programs may have been added late at night folldwing 
considiration of the permutations and combinations of tenure 
and seniority. At thltt peint, tha administrative authors recall 
that the numbers and. formal status. of faculty really represent 
past academic prograin dec1sions->and that disl0C|^g .faculty 
will also-dislocate these ^^rograms. Tha reguTations are then 
revised one last time and exhausted staff go home to bed. Only 
after the initial trauma do they sit down to resolve the longer^ 
term substantive impact of faculty layoff ^on academic programs,^ 



f_^here faculty ^ reduations ■ did not follow- 
> from mnrollmeni rBduct^onk]%;\^ " top" r 
p . f&Mty arm d^^^a^;lqt-^gl^0jiy Jnenlal. . ] 

tasks. ^TOis ap^a^^sMipi^to uhsatis-^ 
% ^ factory^ soi'iitidn. ■ ^^ '-i 

^^Stata hdgpQr eduamtion m^Bn^ 

No one else sems any urgency about thiSf 
. but we still do not have any procedures 
■■ for laying off faculty in the event of 
fiscal retrBnchmenp. 

—Panel 



If we sound critical we are-'not of pirttcylan' ' 
^personnel. rules, but of the apparent inabiTitX;:»f higher - >; 
education institutions to face reality until after many options 
■far .^e^^^^^ with retrenchment have been closed off. Tenure 



and senloflty are Important, bu^^^hat higher tducation is and 
where l\ls. going are more so. A ch^f=' executive officer in ont 
state in Vie study commented, "There was no problem more wo^t- 
some^ttan t>is thought that we might not bp able*to maintiin pro- 
gram integr11-y in 'the fact of the grave personne^l pressures 
inevitably involved/" Although thc_^relitionshi^-^^ 
rights And academic program^decisions is no means settled - . 
■tUe & B^^, f9'75^ ppv'142-143)> this unp^a^ain-^ cQrqpoundtd 
when directives for consideration of /pfograimi are 
included almost as an aftirthought to defiled rules about 
personnel status. 



The st&te higher educBtlon agency should 
have quite ^^^^fic guidel'ines for retrenah^ 
ment in spffe areas— e.g./ we should hkve 
proteet^d^npnpet Sonne 1 'Xteins more than ^e _ . 
dld^ Soiuf c^ihpuses abused thexr flexibility ^ 

'-^Panel 



Rather than waiting for events to reinforce the 
possibility that retrendhment will bj- considered almost salely 
in terms of personnti declsiohSs higher education systems and 
■^MnstituttdWs;:Sh6uld Initiate revifws' of academic programs 
,^%itly j^nbji^h: to^-provide a context for staffing changes when 
the evil day of fiscal stringency conies.. Maier and Kolka (1973), 
in "Retrenc.hmenfe-A Primer," state emphatically that "it would 



bt tragic to lit the momtiit for self-analysis pats .by and pave 
the way for a tiostile and indls^rimina^t public backlash" (p, 438), 
Their yaluabli^^rticle urge* ongoing operational analysis ^ 
academic programs and offers a four-page checklist for such 
an«1yi1sv?tl]f.^^^ o¥'s«1ority or tenure, however, are 

not mentioned. :^ v • 



/ "^^^ attiULdiml aspect* of: personnel; rules "and regulations/ 
is as critical as the actual provisions themse Furn1ss'(19>4) 
^ suggtst? i|hat a campus environment "low in anxiety and conflict ' 
may bfe a suitable^ goal for retrinchment proce^ure^" (p. 170), 
Neither anxipty nor conflict can be avoiide^, but ex^rtfence does^ 
.indicate waytf In which their levtl can be reduce^l. Rules and , / \ 
regulations can refer to Mayoff" ^thtr t^Ln ^Itermi nation," and- ■ 
to employees who ara lal^ off ar^such,'npt as^ "l^tfe^fched : . . 
: employees,"- Trivial? Perhaps,' but: attitudes riflect the^ ^u^\^ 
of such minor items. ^Great- care must be taken to' avoid uni*nt§nafd ^ 
connotations of lack of coricerh for individuals whose jobs^are 
at stake. Such^ concern should be explicit in th^rocedyrei for 
relocatipni retraining/ and reassignment of djslocatid ^|feultyV' 

\_ ' The most important facet^ of attitudes and perspective^ ' 
has already been discussed under the question of whs should | 
participate in developing criteria an4 procedures. There does 
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tiot Appear to be a cbnstitutionai^equire^ facult)^ 
pkrticipat& in decisions about whi c^-4epartment 1s to be cut or 
'speclflcaily who within the department will be laid off (FurnlsSs 
19743 %vertheTess, we bellive that faculty should do 

so/^ The>^ may weTl be the only ones qualified to make the ulti'^ 
■ ' mate decisions ^about Indivldualss and, without their participation, 
the motives of the adininistratlon inevitably will be suspect. ^ 



IheUidgepopy' a%pBCt3 of personnel prpcedufes Should 
not be accepted as a '^fiTSt cause" of retrenchment and then given 
no further consideration. In Wi sconsin, the governor and the 
legislature v/ere responsive to the university ^iem' s nefd to^^ 
honor its commltrTient to give laydff notice to tenured faculty and 
other staff; one million dollars in one-tinie transitional funding 
was appropriated to fund such cornmitJTient. Moreover, if existing 
budgetary procedures do not perfnit^ fl exib1 iVt/^ln the fonn of 
anowing transfers of faculty among separately\±udgeted units 
sho.uld be sought; a faculty meniber vvho has been g^n notice of ' 
layoff should not be retained as a ''lame duck" in his department. 



6. WHAT Km. THE POSSIBLE LONGER-TERM , IMPLICATIONS OF 
RETRIMCHMENT?. 



tf"^ '4^.- Until recently, retrenchiTient was a relatively short-term 




eeumenon that made little or no impression ej^her on the growth. 
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of higher education or on educa|Tona^T pDlicy. Som^ years mgo 
in Floridaj when thi state- s economy was Neaviiy 'depinderit' on the 
citrus drop, a killing frost caused a one-year cutback In aM 
state services. Higher educati^'h adniini s^fators in Florida 
gained experierice In reducing expenditures , but otherwise the , 
incident had;, tittle impact. ^ ' 

Now^ however^ even short-term retrenchment may have 
iDng-terni Implications, In the pastg temporary fiscal stringency 
was usually an aberration in a context tf otherwise settled values 
and prJoritles. Todays midyear cutbacks occur In the rnidst of 
what Donald Percy characterized as a "Heracl Itian flUK- of 
changing social and educational values'. The irnnediate responses 
of the state and.6fehi^?ier,QdLication may indicate directions of 
change that are not yet clearly articulated. Three ^pos^ible ■ 
changes are discussed here: state prograin priorities, student 
access^ and tuition. ' ; 

jk 

The case studies hint^of posslblt state ",:?iZ ppogrmn. 
ppiointim-' States appear more willing to turid acadefnic prpgrams 
with professional or ^p|cupat1onal objectives based on manpower = 
considerations than \g recognize general drt-^oilment increases 
Examples are-a reG0fTinend#t1on for a new^l aw:JchOQl In Michigan 
and legislative maintenance of planned enrollment. growth in 



medical education In Florida, On the other hand* general - 
.. . ■ ^ ' ^ ■ ^ ' 

enronment increases may be more favored than off-cam|adys , exten- 

,*'Siorl, or continuing education prograins. Regardless bf our 

/^particular perceptions of possible state^ level ibriorities, every 



higher iducati on system and campus must .fneet Tetrenchinent with. 

Id 



its own considered prDgram prioiti ti es . 



^ " ? ' Wedaa^l r^atecf pto^^^mms; that aje still , 

; .=^^^^© ' e^^e^fli.&^j.,^^^ of st^tp 

" , ' ,^^0e^.i^^^ml(^02udrng other mrmas af hjfisr 

r-'' -J\Ar'^T■^f^.^.^^^ but in flif- state it 

^^^:^i0^^i0'\, &P^^^^.^hMt career edi4cation pxogrsmB are ^ v 
^-^..--fr-' - 'V "-^" ifcte mp0t vulmrahla to fisaai stringenay. ^ 

^ ' The historic comitmmt- to stiddBnt aaaess^.md ahoi^ 
may also be undergoing chaRge, Rare' in the pastj tvio types of 
enrblTment liniits^Dr ceiTlngs which ma^^ Hmit access are increas- 
inqly comnion (MagarreM , 1975).;/^ ^ . ^ 



.»^^Actual ceilings may' limi t .the numbec. of students 
>"tBat a system or c^mpLjsWtiay enroll. , Such cei lings 
were CDnsidered by the City Univirslty of 'New york 
and the State Universjty System of Florida, To 
me'et the issues of Tonger-term fiscal stringency^ 
such' ceil , gs on enrollrnint were ifnposed for the 
first tifne tti Wisconsin for 1975-76. 



'-Enronment limits may appear in appropriations 
bills, not as actual ceilings but as limitations 
on the enrollment recognized in computations for 
state funding. ATtfipufh .these have been used In 
the past, they cafl become a severe funding 
limitation during retrehchment"-ar in Jersey 
for coniTiunlty col lege enrol lment$- \ 

It is cl early ^.too early eveii to specurate on the' 
Irnplications for access that these short-ternf responses might 
have. In the past* capacity limitations were ifnposed, because 
of ^insufficient physical facIT ' ^ and qualified ficulty.. thes 
Hmitatldns have been ovei^onie, but health and welfare are no^ 
powerful competitors for state funds, fllgher^educatitfn is no. 
longer a high priority* and distinctions arriong^ applicants Itiay, be 
requiredr The educationally disadvantaged have claims to pl|ces 
that may be more costly than those who are bettir qualified, and 
adult appl icants are now making their needs known as well/ 
Current short-:^gi .retrenchment foreshadows eventual ordering 
of the priorities of these dffferent- claimants. - ^ 

TuiHon has been increased in seviral instances during 
short-term retrenchmertt and these increases have partially al- 
leviated its impact j but, except in the City t^^ysity.af New 
York, it cannot be said with certainty that th^^ere caus^ by 
'E;trenchment.^ The 1975-76 tuition increase at the Unj"^pstt^il^ 
. lichlgan was based on an InforfTial poTicy ^f mal nt4l n^^^^uition 



as a specific proportion of iducational co'sts. Increases in 
the State University System of Florida reflected a simi iTr'^pb^lcy-, 
But tuition increases are a TeSs controversial source of additional 
revenue for state government than a general tax increase, despite . 
the publicity given to student demonsjtrations gainst them. We ^ 
suspect that they may serve this purpose in some states, perhaps 
without adequate consideration of their impact on access. 



CBiTipiis administrators wer& v&ry outspoken ' , " 

against tuitdon iriarB^s^s until the iegis^ ^ 
laturS^ indidA^Wd thmt th&se^' wauXd ts the ^ 
only, source of new monMyi-.' - Tl^ey'^^GhmngBd . ; , 

thmir minds fMs.t' , ' ' ^ 

, ^ ; ;p —Panel " ■ 

. Es^s mtd all Uf;, t^mre will be levml fun ding ' ^' ^ 
for ^19'76^ 77 , o ffs et in part by a por tion 

of amounts that govmrning boards are able '-^t^^^ 

to raise bu incrsasBd tuition and fees^ ^ 

"State budget office ^rL 

There is a currmnt legislBtive proposmli 

to increase higher education budgets only fi' ^ 

by those amounts which can be^offsBt bj ^ 
incr0aB0S in tuition rates, / 

} —State budget officm 
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New Styles of AdministraHon 



J Although retrenchmerirWng |^ 
C that may or may not have implications for the future^ t>ie major 
long-term result, we believe, will be systematic change In^the 
administrative processes that support academic and budgetary " \ ^ 
decisions. The acute dlstress'tfT'a midyear' cutback 1s a syrnptom^ 
of a chronic condition that will not be cured by hiring freezesi 
enrollment limitations, or restrictions on travel. 




THE IMPERATIVE OF ^ RESOURCE REALLOCATION . 

The chronic condition in which highef ^ucatlon will 
find Itself over the next decade is madi^up of many factors: 
diiJiQgpaphlc, Phftrtgssi flrpv^tK of state .ta^ 

envlronnlental services;' energy problems; irtflation; 
and the shifting values not only of students but also of society 
in general. The immediate future may well Be characterized by 
"creeping fiscal, exigency" (Glenny,' 1974-75; Moore, 1975),.. 



States amy not discriminMtB' against hi - n&T 
eduqMtion deliherMtely when fisc^ st.i ing&ncy 
aomeSf tut highBr eduaation may^ ^^^ Iwer 
priority than some other prog^anm Buah . 
welfmre^ . In addition f some other statcr ser-^ 
vices — K^12^ for mKample^^have rigid funding 
formulas to protect thenif and. we do not. 

State revenueB have been sufficient for 
additiona^^unding f but we have bSen jdt by 
the- chanfy: an priorities in allocating 
state re^^nues. . * . [We are] getting less 
to do more. 

'^^State higher education agency 



Relatively looser unstructured^ and highly subjective^ 
idmini strati vi styles of the pas;t may hav^e been wall suited to 
a period of growth. Whether because or. in spite of them, highe 
education thrived. But the new GO^nditions require a new style^ 
as Earl Cheit {1975a) suggests': ■ ' ^ 



A new style, is emerging on campus * Unlike 
the old one, which sought improved quality 
majnly by adding incoine? the new one relies 
mainly on controU planning? evaluation? 
and reallocation to promote Institutional 
strength within' fiscal constraints. This 
new style means converting loose coilectioiis 
of professionals into managed inst1 tutions, 
using more formal approaches to decision- 
making, relying morj^on systems. {p> 170) 



Cheit sies the new^ style as characterized by control ,^ 
planning* evaluation, and resource reallocations^.and we agree. 



, : The>-e is. in fact, little that is conceptuany new about the : 
new style of administration. Systems and institutions of higher 
education are being forced by the imperative of resource 
reallocation to undertake realistic planning that has been urged 
in the past (Glenny, 19S9. pp.' 73=82^ Lee & Bowen, 1971. p. 233). 
We considered pouring old wine into a new bottle by calling the 
new style of administration "Imperative planning," but the name 
IsunlmRortant. Each state and each system and Institution will 
devise procedures to,suit its own circumstances. It Is far too 
early In the trahsitlon from growth to stability to predict the 
exact conformation- of thes,e, but the responses of „ higher education 
to retrenchment point out possible common characteristics. 

Resource Allocation ''■'^ : "'' 

Howard Bowen (1976) reflects that. In his more cynical 
moments, it is easy to bel'leve that ""internal anocatlons are 
. . . incremental annual adjustments based on external and inter- 
nal poll tical pressures" (p. 4)' Instead of on .educational 
grounds. :Whether cynicany or realistically we do not expect 
that the new style o*f administration will completely dispel the 
pressures, of either state or academic politics. We^do belie\^ 
that while fiscal stringency will increase these pressures, 
higher,educat1on will', paradoxically, be less'subject to them- 
at least in^^the form of "Incremental annual, adjustments." 
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>vState higher education agencies will project 
' ' f : r^esource use beyond a single fiscal year, and 
' ; ''\/exeeutive and legislative fiscal agencies are 
likely to respect these projections. Although 
' one legislature cannot bind its successor^ a 
one-on-one projection of fiscal expectations 
and academic programs will be a favofable context 
for realizing such expectations. 

=-In this context, necessary phasing- in and phasing- 
out of aeadeniic programs will add emphasis to the. 
need for matching resources to planned changes^ 
over time, ^ - 

--As fiscal and enrollment conditions stabilize^ 
the options for unplanned, incremental change ^ 
will decrt^. Some play in the joints of the 
annual ba^t^must remain or the machine will not 
. run, but little scope will be allowed for re- ^ 
allocations that are not justified by academic 
. plans= ' ' ' 



V* We^Kfrlieve that state budgeting will move toward muTtt- 
year l^iscal planning. Change will not be dramatic. Day-to-day 
procedures and' guidelines are volatile, but procedures for : 
developing sta;te budgets— even the formal wording of appropriation 
bilis--^epresent long-term political relationships, and are: 
powerful staNlfizing factors in state government. In state 
budgekry /ractfce. higher education has traditiortally enjoyed 
greater ^scal flexibility than other state agencies. As emphasis 
shifts to^on^er-term fiscal planning, some of this flexibili;^^ 
will be lost. Still, the shift in emphasis will not apply to 
higher education alon^, and other ^state agencies may gain 
flexibility in a more ra'ti^Hal context of planned change. 
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Higher Bducmtion can bm mord effmctive and 
responsive to future fiscal IsipuBtions if ' 
higher education institutions and their 
state executivB and legislmiive counterparts ^ 
can develop reaii^tic plans land adopt a j 
concept of forward funding^ ! * . ^This con^ I 
cept would provide time.'^ for j smooth trahsi tion j 
to appro v^ed program changesi^ : ^ i ' I' 

^,"5tate hi^e^' education agency ■ 

In this statef collective hargmining ag%ee^ 
ments require a two year Timd time in r&trench- 
m^nt and campus es\ have some< discretion in 
closing revenue gd^s becausB of this^ 

--State budget^^office 



Acadefnic Plans and Planning ^ 

Under the new style of adfTi1n1^tration, the substance 
and format of academic plans will dlf^r substantiany from those 
that generally formed part of higher e^'iication's paraphernalia 
in the^past: V ' ! ^ 



-P1ans--as" in the new Illinois plan--win explicitly 
consider the impact of possible fiscal stringency. 

-Plans wiTl be revised on arp annual or biennial basfs^' 
and will no longer be assumed valid for fixed five- 
or ten-year periods. More frequent revisions will 
be based on current budgetary and enrollment 
projections, 

-Plans will ^e more inclusive of other sectors of 
education: independent institutions, secondary 
schxDolSs and vocational and technicrl schools. The 
time has passed when the differing sectors can be ^ 
allowed to go their separate ways. 




--Plans wIlT bii more specific about short-range 
objectives, particularly anticipated new projrams. 
On the other hands they may be less specific 
about long-rangtB objectives** to keep the fewer 
available options open. * ^ 

'-"Institutional roles and mlssioDS are less likely 
to be stated In general ternis--e,g. j "an urban 
univ^sity"--than by well defined academic programs 
and constituencies. ^ ■■ ^ >^ 

--Plani win still pi^esent Institutional images 
to outside constituencies^ but not in a lavishty ^ 
niustrated, slick paper format, 'The propervlmage 

' of 'the next decade will be one of frugality, even 
if money were available for a mQre Ifnpnessive 
presentation. ^ . 



Our new acadmmia plan warns campuses tUt therm, 
will be an mnrollment bulge from 1977 through 
^1980, but [a I decline thermafter. The plan 
QnaourageB increased produgtivity and the 
reallocation oi existing rksources , While not , 
specif iCf the plan does Jay a broad frammwork 
for future responses to fiscal stringency.^ 

. ^rPanel 

^Gadjmnic plans have generally not been useful 

W0cauge tbey were not specific enpughf but hard 

planiatig] during hard times can improve quaiityf 
produhtivityf and effectiveness . 

' ^ ^ ' . /. ^^Panel 



Even If we cannot accurately predict the particular 
characteristics of academic plans, we are certain that these 
plans will be more difficult to prepare: They will no longer 
be expansiveTy built to have something good for "evei^one." But 
ft'wni be essehtlal th^^'eyfiryone" clearly understand the 
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Since I97O5 ,both^ the scope and intensity mview of 
ew and- exisjb'fng acadeniic programs has Increaiid (Glenny et al. j , 
1975b, p. 1241 Lee & Bowen, 1975, pp. 36-57). Under the new style 
of administration J the trends will continue: 



-"The costs of exi sting programs and the projected, 
costs of new ones will be ann*ncrtasingly critical 
factor and a major (although ftever the of^y) 
criterion for evaluation. ^ , 

-"Quantitative data on costSs enrol ImentSs and 
faculty and staff characteristics will be routinely 
collected and analyzed. These data will not sub- 
stitute for informed academic judgment, but they 
will be major criteria for deciding when and where ^ 
qualitative factors must be made explicit. 

--Executive and legislat1ve:fi^cal agencies will 
"show greatfer Interest in academic program evalurf-'^ 
^ion. But— as in California and Wisconsin-'-tHe^^r^^^ 
'^hould' generally restrict their- attention to the^ . 
procedures by" which state higher educatioYi agincles; 
undertake review. Unless the higher education 
agencies are derelict, state fiscal agencies 
sheuld not themselves assess the effectlyenes? of? 
individual academic programs* * ' . f..: / ^ 

0 - -^-^-^ ' ^ . ' ' 

--State higher education agencies will--as in West ; 
Vlrginitfand W1sconsin--eKplore and devfelop xriteria 
for minimum size of academic programs and campuses. 
Regardless of enrollment limits, state interest in> 
r^Jntaining a campus for a particular region mustv 
; ;b| reflected by adequate funding. On all cam^ifses'^ 
high cost programs that serve only a few students 
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i ^ win subject to scrutilry-^particularl^ 

ized programs that'are.ddpVfcited on other state 
campuses, * ' . 



M rBamntly terminmtBd mbout 50 degrem. progrmmSf 
about half of which will result in substantial 
savings* Wm looked at trendmi^in mnrollm&nts and 
•degrees, the importanc&* of the ' program to the 
total campus mission , critical mass of faculty, 
and the gmneral quality of the prog rims in reBch^' 
ing the decisions '^ 

, ^ . . ' ' ^^Panel 

Academic program reviews have been helpful in 
responding to fiscal stringency, particularly- 
at the in'sititutional levels ' " 

—Panel 

The University * s responses to reduotion so far 
have been essentially ad hoCf but 1976^77 
requests reflect recent f very careful campus 
reviews of academic programs^ 

^^State budget office 



Until .recently? few existing academic programs were terminated 
and many new onfs were Instituteds simply because ^'every" libera 1 
arts carapus or "every" -research-oriented university should offer 
them. The new style of admini strati on will inherit many such 
programs I and, if campuses are to r-etain their vitality, some 
thing like "zero-base" academic review will be required. 



Information and Information Systems 1' 

Much more so than in the past, tfie new style of 
administration will make use of routinely collected/ quantitative' 
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information. Within the higher education comrTiunlty. decisions 
will^ continue to be based on informed academic judgment rather 
than on numerical indices, but the indices will be available and 
can direct attention to possible problem areas. An example Is 
P^o^^ed by the monitoring of campus resources (the "composite 
support index'*) in the University of Wls^consin System/ Yet 
information may create as many problems' as It resoives: 



--State and federal agencies demand reports of 
increasing scope ap^ complexity. In early 1976, 
the New York StatT Commissioner of Education was" 
sufficiently dismayed by a federal survey that 
he requested the D#ar*ment of Health,. Education, 
and Welfare to withdraw 1t (Nyqulst, 1976). The' 
apparent assumption that unlimited informant! on 
can be^ easily and cheaply extracted from automated 
' data fi^s Is one that all who labor In thjs 
. partlcuftr vineyard know to be false./ 

-^Although compilations and analyses of^tetsting 
statewide data usually explicitly warn of data 
n'neonsistencies and ambiguity (see, McCoy, 1975), 
s these compilations undoubtedly will be used or-- 
^^^en with the best intents-misused by state 
■{pHcBA agencies for comparative purposes, 

--Information systems are outside the mainstream 
of academic objectives. As both' external and. 
Intefnalvdemands for quantitative da^a increaseV 
resources f^r data co'llection and analysis will 
usually be available only in competition with 
equally valid demands of instruction ^and research. 



Wb found thmt the pain of rBtrsnahment was 
eased by good structures and prdcmsses for 
consulting as many peoplB as possiblm/ by a 
fairly comprBhensive, infornmtiSn system -and 
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drnta Btimlgmim^ mr^ by d^i ding early juMt 
whmt tmd to be donm Qea^rmlly mnd whmt had % . ^* 

to be donm at' the aampusem^ * / ^ 

' = --Panel - ^ , Jf - 

•' ^rhe anmry& of cost data far 25 diselpli«" \ 

mry area0 was very^^^eful in avoiding a 
* ^£Iat mQromm'ihe^boM4 G peromt reduation. 
that was rmqulred in fimcal'^ 1976^^ Analysis 
provided a rational basi& Cor selective 

reductions^ ^ ^ [ ■ 

^ ^ ^^Panml - - 

Wm believe that retrmc^n^t }fMs implemmted \ 
s^reh&asily because of the co^t information 
whiah had been developed about variouB 
inBtitutionB^ ^ . . ^ ^ 

" ^-=panel 

■ / ^ 

Central liati on / "^"^ . 1 

It appears inev1tabl# that aome acadenilc declilofis that 
were the prerogative of dtpartments, ichooiii or campuies 1n the 
past willp mbvQ to a higher organizational level . >.,E1ghty-four 
percent of the 'iWte higher eddcati^^agencies responding to^ our 
questionnaire agreed .that state fiscal stringency had led or would 
bsjikely to lead/. to greater central izati on of academic program . 
decisions in their offices. Alttlpugh "centralization" is g ^ 
notoriously ambiguous term, it does capture a perception of ths 
future that is shared by Seven^ of eight cgnsolidated goMernIng 
boarcis^, by '10 of 12 regulatory coordinating agencies^ and by ..^ 
three of four advi^^on' coorditnatlng agencies. Our consuTtantsS 
who were drawn from all three. types of agincies, agreed that^ 



^ V^cofisbl>idated:^^^ had greater options for short-^erm ^ 

^ : respoKi^S^ to .retr coordinating aginclis.^^e, ■ 

suggeited tf^ dtmands for fast dtcisions could lead to greater 
central izatlori of authority in coniolidattd boardi. Consolidated 
board rapresentatives agreed on the pos^l^^^lb'ty for greater 
ctntraJization but not the probabilt^.. Concurred that the 
diversity of goverhance'and coofdinatlon across states--1nc]ud1nq 
the persort^l^charactsrlst^^ of the major actors— precluded . 
gtneralliatipriiT 



^ A state l&vel high&r eduaation mgency 

ham to be out front with positive rmcom^ 
mendations and a prograhi to minimize the 
impaat of retrenahment an the students ^ 
* . ' "Panel 

Betrenchment has strengthened ay^ ability 
to ^^^rclse the^ statutory aut^^ity that 
^ ^ \ we already had. 

• ^-^State higher eduaation a^encw 

# ' _ _ " . 'i ' ^ 

V You should emphasize the need fpM aentrally ^ 

dev^oped retrmahment guidelines and set^ 
ting of priori ties as opposed to''uncontrol- . v ^ 
l^d campus autonomy. ^ . " 

' ' ■ -^State budget offiae % 

* - , ' ■ k 

This study of the immediate impact of retrenchment 
'could sot eKplore^possibie tr4nds toward centralization. Some 
evidence of centraTiz^lon mal^be present in states where greater 
Interest. is being ^shown in |the sostj and in the possibility of ' ' 



*V program duplication of off-campuy'offerings, / Propoged strength-.: 

■ \ ■ !^ ' • . * '^^ ■ ' ■. • " . / ^ # 

fining oF cooN1natirig^agenc^eS"Or their establishment Inhere none 

exists--niay be^simlTar evidence -in statis lik^NMaryTand, Massachu- 
setts, and Mich^an. /^he dpihions of thore wtif art responsible 
for higher education 1n their &tatis that centralization will 
J^,] ;Otcur^J^^^if"^t conce it be inf|)rmeds diTihgrate^, and 

limfied^^^^fc' assuring*. acwuntab and the achievement of 
^'-'^Eatewl^^^^s^ Such -^assurance i^s best provided, we believe^ <by 
^■ current and realistic academic plans that reflect , both program . 
^%vSfiSSlrilions and budgetary considerations. = ' 





^ "^(^tate- differs from' its nelghb^ in its tVrahiltioR 



fr¥m CH^wth to stabjTity^s arfld in the extent ^to; which the^tfanl1== 
ticn may b^ distorted by fiscal stringency and r»|f^_rtjichment^>/ ^ 
Mo-^epvef, acad^ic and fisc^ a,ut^orl^Ks founrf at, different\ 



.V 



'evels acfross states and Often across institutions within the 
same state. Our principlej and guid^l ines must fie read^^th 



-these differences in mind. 



ore Retrenchment' 



adtiiini 



There are* we bel ieve, ^seyen fjrst principles of academic 



adtriinistration that apply at^all timer-to all LnstitutioftS" and 



stays.'^The first five mandates are well kfiown to everyone who 



eSf&P::^tiS^i^i a conference or read a book on acadert 
the lastj^^^fe tbi dic^|tefr 6f^tommon i^nse* Thdie mandates are 
ribt-.^^^|e^^re^ siTn^^ Wcause wt haveVattended if^e S|me con- 



fifences and^ reatf the same books. Relterat 




rfequirtd because , 



as fami-^far ^is t^y are, thfe^e . mandates are ^not reflected in ^ 

/■ " ■. ' ^ \ . ' ^ " " - ' ^ 

currtht practices^.and .reassessmint and rftxaminatlon^of currfntS-^,^ 

practices are urg^t necessities^. ^ jf 



1.^ EstabTi^t^cafflpys rolss'aftd missions trt; terms of, 
exTStiftg^nd arpf)ose4;aGad firojrams and cartipus' 
and progr|i#:^1^a shoQid IncorjDor'ate 




Jj^^rams Xinder • V 
"|feeUlty partiti- 
both impi^Qvemliit ' 
^jjp weak or dupli- ; 



Z\ "^Rfvl'ew new_ and txisi 
pi^Seei&Ejres^ that- requ^ 
pstT^. Reviews sf 
*#bf ofreripgs' and if 
cat1 ve oneS. / ^ . = ^ 

3. As! ure roMtiQi conictlon of ^^b .^^.^ 
about^&tudenti^J't^faGultys acadernic -programs , usi of 
f^cilfties, and costs. ^Lf convnbn^ statewide dtfini- ' ^ 
^tipris are VacklnQs agreement .should btfireachtd on ^ ' 



4 = 



^)||teedures; tftftj^flll assure reasonablr^ompara-s^ 
bility of majd^^ata elements. ' . * / 

Deterpirfe acaderT^ic prpgram priori tie's- "$aff fey on 
campus missions 5 atad^ic plans/atid data pro^ 
. Jections,- scheduling proposed changes ^in existing 
offerings^ver a three to five yetr pefjod.. 

5- Asstire fj seal and progr amiktl c "^f 1 ex 1^ H ty b)^ ' ^ 
retaining or recapturing Tunds , f^cujty positions, 
or both, ^to meet shifti^ student/Jemands, and to 
support new and. experimental progyims. ^ 
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Thes% first 'five principles^ do^^K contaTn.a^ ixplicit • 
iandati'"to plan;'^ Stahdina alone * such^a rtandfte may, be too 



broad to have meaning {s'ee Wil4av5ky, 1915).^- We do* know that , • 
similar mandates have. had little effect in 4he'past, But we^d© 
suggest that "planning''--howevj|j^ campus^ 
jmtss1or>s aVe eKpressly boundfd^^^BBra^^Mfenlng eXj^ta- ^ 
tlons and are set wfthln a matrf^jofr ^qpcti^vStuden^ 
aiiU facLrfcty composition/ J ^ /^'^^ % * - 



iple Is ^veky 



Thi^slxth^' principle Ti^veKy specific^' 



Develm proiedure$ ¥or*the layoff , relocation,^^ 
f.etNnning, 'and tiffnl nation of tenured, and noh% 
tenured fficulty and ItaffJ These procedures* should 
clearly ^Istlngtil^sh afflOE^^*^ causes for chants 
"In faculty statei ^.ftscat 'stringency or xetrench- 
mgnti enronnfent decline, artd programmatic chanp^" 



The Seventh^ pr1nc|pl^. Is verx^Wadnnv^ 

7. Estate ^higher education^af^itfs and eKtcutive^, 
; and legislative fllca]^agCTTi^1es should maintain 
* a/cohtinuihg ,d1a3pgue v?1th'^^t^ 

defining expllclVff^attonstilFts J|6ng^^ 
elements of -stude{itMfccess, ,aca^m1c qualtty, 
' ^nd :budgetahy support. 



In times ef growth, )the .factor^ of stufont access, 
- " A : * T ^ ^ ^ 

/ %cademic quality^r and budgetary suji^ort ^^re related by budgetary 

formulas and guidellrres. Relat1v<?l>^ aro^s enrollment figures 

§ ^ ■ \ ^ ^ ^ - ' ■ • ^ S ' * ^ ^ 

were t-elated to state 'dollars, and«=explicit1y br^ iTiipllcitly-- " 



sdgcq^Mapqualit^f was reprssinted by a studint/TacuTty ratio 



* that was eiientiany an artifact' of ths fGrmula itstlf. Budgitary 
formulaf wiU continue as aids to calcula-llont but they must be 
.modified by more detail ed^consl derations of program, type and costs 
student characteristics, and by the best available opinions, on 
the effectf\^ness Of programs in meeting stude^ , V 

objectives. Firm budgetary j^dtflines in any stats are unlikely 
'in the fa§e of substahtial fiscal uncertaln^j but, should retrinch-'; 
-ment bf required, bo|^*^state^^ahd institutional response wIlT be 
- t'^'^^S^^'^ P^"'^ expl^orati'orf of criticaJt^sues. Althoygh the 
J^^p may not be resolved, areas of dii^e^#l^ll be substantially 
•^tti^'wed, and Quantitative and qualitative information bearing on 
them'will be available. « ^ — ^ . 

/ Following these first principles will not of ^^^^ ^^^^ 
^ an adequate statewide plan /oi^flhfi^ Jhey say \^ 

nqtliing.of the brpader iss.O|p at lengthy ^; 

y seWhere ^Slpnny^^^ Weathera^ 19?1 ; Jterdahl i97U Carneaie 
: Foundation, f97fe). Thesejsrfnciples :4yat anticipate fiscal*. 
striMfcncy other.than .In the pensonneT procedures J ^ T^ey are 
; : ^ critical guidelines nevertheless. If fallowed, tfiey^iiljl provide '\ 
a firm basis for the decisions required during retrenS^rnent. # : 




Public, higher edudation:cannot coritrol;^ an uncertain 

*' \ . ' ■ ' ■ 

futurit either untlaterally or with the most complete^ coopeKatton 
of state fiscal agencies-. But if a systeni 6K institution kno^vs 

■ ■ ■ : ■ M^'"/- - r 

what resources H has and what it jvants to to with them--1n ahOrti 
'^f^t ha^ a plan— then it is immeasijrably filtter prepared for - 



'adversity' than the all* top trflny ,col1sges' and-un^versities whose 
/most specific goals "ere^bun^ in their catalogs. ; ' 



0 



Dupi ng . Retrenchm^t 



Almost/^y definition 



5 re{r^n' 



chmtint comes as a sUrp 



56. 



If. a stati hhi^hereducati^if agency 5 a multi campus sysfem^ ^gr^; 

* ' \ ^ * ' ' ' . = . ^ ' " ■ ■'•=' 

campij^ 1agk|, agadarrt'vcvprogrtgi objeGtiyes and priorities or does- . 
'not have acd^es&^to de^giile^ information about sTu^ents and. 
fatuTty, t^^^slrock of surprise will^lminate its^ response/ , 
Specific advice w.ill, be of little help. Where .there ^as been 
preparation- for pi artne^^ change ^ however ^ and recognition that ' \. ' 
achieving it,wi31^.neqij1 re^ resource realloeatibn^^moretgonsidered . 

tSpC 



response and/jijid^ce are possible: 



i 



1. Selecting as opposed to acrpss-tne-bpard reductions 
^will usually be the more appropriate response;\if ^ 
- time \s afvallable ttt implement ^hem. 0»^ly by acc|- ' ' 
dent win prpportionate etitbacks recognize the ' j 
' ' dlfferentiaT' ne6ds of campuses and programs > ^ 

S/^^^crpis-the- board reductions may be the only alter- 
native,- if 'time is not avall-ablelor if institutional ■ 
morale is^erceived" tp' rfequi re them. If usee 
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3. 



C7 



4. 




budgets to .th€ i^5fer¥t.poiil6li^"jfor 
'balances |t the, ti^e of the; rtpiiction$. The 
. happiensta^. of exptnditur# timing should not ' 

replace iaf 11 er; n^re considered, judiments on 

relatf ve needs. ^ ^ ^ . 

/. : f '^ V ■ p ' ' ■ 4 

Fixed or relati v^jjLJjKed costs should: be clearly' 

Identified, exarmned.^nd widely publicized. 

Utility costs an,d contractual salary commttfnents/ 

for example, reduce «argin for programmatf c 
, response. These Jl^^ii ts^ on flexibility should be 

explicitly stated, 

(; ; " . ' ^ ^ r ' ■ ' 

Existing^ fpcLfclty and student consultative'groups 
Shou3d be^^broyght into discussions as aanly as 
P^sible. K^JiaF^ropriate. groups do not exisi, ad 
hoc advisO]^yf comm1ttee^:^fituld be iitablished aod 
kept fuUtf^^nformed. # 



n 



5. .Institutional rules and regulations limfting 
, flscaT ■^xibility should be identified and re= 

vised tofessure maximum flexiBiUty; ; 

6. State ru]es\and regulations limiting f^scdl 
^ J? flexiyiity||^ld Ae. \rfentif1ed md appBfeprilte 

Pl^anfle^^^ lepqjpfTCd^to asswe- maxinujm- f le^bty^v. ^ 

^0 Use of ft^xlbiW^^^^ s^fordiTiate uf^flis should 
analyzed indy if necessaryf contra 



r 



^ . points 

d¥ * ■ u M - w^'^^^^ ^^ assure ^th^at -future needs 
Sv''^'.both^S%^^ afld supptort areas ari not - 

^:|aa^ificed fflrci/rpent conventence. ^ " 

^ 




cedurfes for faculty^ layoff or relocation 
sifuld he rtexarrtlpef. The actual or imminent 
|e^%|h|se procedures is likely fto indicate = 
^diflcatlory; thal^h^ n^ bein considered^^en 



prQ|edurep were or 



Ret^nchmerTjt:;^s no 





develop^. 



can t 



cutback or an-untimely and 



drasila 



^t|*4r^lem''that 
single yaar.^ A midyear j 



P 



^o1ved by immediate i^esponse in a 

" J 

^1>c reduction in a budget request 
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•\ is>^^ost always an aarly syniptom ^ cfntinui^g fiscal strlngency- 
^^^O^I^uU and tmmediatel/ availfble re(%ct^^6ns- -travel and pfrchass 
•restrictions, for ex^mplt-'are /"first aid" measureSt not remedies. 



ReVatively painleH, one-time redkictions cannot be repeated with^\ 
-^out undermining r^tionships bfftWe6n_.|Ssent1al supi^i^t functions . 
af\d academic program objectives/ THfeJons-te^^^ not - ^ 

be di|regarded injthe hasl^ of jrmiedlate re^^p. ' Because ' o^/ 
readily avail abW reductions are only partfal: sol Citi^ons, ^higher 
education an^ the state must both accept^responsibil 1ty for the 
longer-term poliqies and procedures ..that address the ^longer t§rni* 

-K-t/. ^ , . , 

. , Rigarding poU^^m have already urged that preparation 
for retrenchment requires a continuing dialogue^on the relation- 
ships among studeot access, program quality^ and state support. 
*The general gxpectatibn that state higher education agencies with 
^■^ govErn^^^r#egulatoi^^^ allocate reductions to ^ 

'^^ampuses and prnnr^^ p^ ^^^nt. QbscureHhe fact that accessi 
^.quaUty, a^d funding- ^^^^te, policy issues as well as educational 



ORPS/* In implemerrttng statfr'^^TIcy * state higher educatioh ^ 
agencies^ampuses , and indi^^Wual admlei strators^ and faculty ^ 

^ _ - ■ / ■ : ■ ^- ' ) ^- y . ^ . 

members must accept respoilBi.b1lity for difficult, usually un- 
popular, prograrrriatic'^nl^erso . State government . ' 

has the^^prrer responsib/rMty of affording policy guidances ^ 



GOYt^nors* and Ugls^latures must thdicati ex- \ 
plicltly what changei 1n state policy they wish 
to haye impltminted when fiical stflngency upieti 
thr exptcted and tradltionaT relationships among 
studtnt access, program quality, and state lupport. 



\^ , RegiLrding proaedureBi an«daqyate long^tenn response to 

rttrenchment will be pps'siblt ^nly if budgetary development and 

admiiiistratiisn^rf integraHied over time with academic program ' 
^ ' . ■ \ ■ . 

objectives. In our qliistionnaires we asked if retrenchmint "led 

to greater;integrat1on of academic program planning and budgefing 

wfthin^ higher educatloil syste^ss;.t^. inititutio Of the 24 

states reporting some incidents of retrenchments 12 agreed that 

such integration had taken place, and six reported that it had 

not. Six others either did not respond to this particular question 

or s^ed that it was inapplicable. .While *hese responses are not 

discouraging* neither do theji^indlcate ^that academic programs and 

budgets will be integratedl^ply undir the pressure of a midyear 

cutback pr a substantial and untimely i4duction in a budget re^ ^ 

que|t,^. Higher educat'ldri should take the leaci in this integration: 



10, state higher education a^^Hes and institutions 
must base budget riquests on realistic multiy^ar 
fiscal projections that incorporate specific 
a'cademic program priorities 



f 



. Higher education cannot sqlve its problems alone. Multl- 
^ear budgeting riquires some stability s if not In state funding. 




then in the pj;^^^^,liPwPch that funding is^^ed* State fiscal 
agencies are a ntAssary party to any attemp^^^mlnstitutions to 



^"t)lan beyond the currint budget cycle. Gove^jyF^ffH legislators 
must recognize that 't^truction is sequential and highly dependent 

/on very specialized ptrsonal services. The reasonable expectations 
of students and the contractual conditions of faculty employnient , 
impose severe TimHs on rapid^'nstitutional change: 



11. Governors and legislatures must recognize, at least^ 
in principle, the^need for multiyear funding in 
V higher educatipn so that reallocation of funds can!,... 
be^ phased over time. . /:i^ 



THE ROLE OF STATE^ BUDGET AGENCIES 

GeneraTizatidns and prSdictions about new styles of 
administration in highar education cahry substantial risk; but 
far less than those deal ing\^feh stat| 'budd^^y str^uctyres and 
practices. Across' all stat^^^^^r eaucal^^^udgVts aire ' 
relatively uniform^n accoun^^^f^ th© costs' of stude^fftl. 



ttachers, and facilities (Nationa^Asti^ciatipn of College and: 



1 

University Business Officers, 1974). Af the state level, however-. 



if the state level , 



there are enormous variations in the format and content of 
governors' budgets, appropriation bills, and allotment practices. 



Aicurr^t stud/ of budgitirig%^ found that 

^xee^vtejt^rftM' office^ and as many., as 

ffli^t profii|iOTal staf¥ VeVy^^ ^education budgets 

hy et ai: , 197^, Pp.. 1%=19)% ' lIi^s^ s^fflnfl'iatternk 

not only variatfons 1n size but many oihers rfttted to the, 

structure of sub;s±ant1ve and fiscal » committees . Despite this 
^- ' ' ' - . ' ">■■ .i^'i'^ ^ • . . ' 

great diversity, fiscal flexibility and accountafbility are two' 

aspects Of State activity that-are particularly relevant to / 
retrenchment, / . . . 




Fiscal Fle xibili^ * , ^ , ^ ^-^o ^ 

The goyernor's office and his fisdil vst^ the flrs^ ^ 

to cope with.fisqal stringency. They usual ly ^4}:itfisat!fe.^ necessary 
reductions across the board to all stste agenciessjimd alT, in- : 
eluding higher educat^'on.orgahizationsi 'are deljjgi^^^hi^respofi- 
sibility for detaile^ implyfintaflon of:"the cut^^^j^ WherS^ * ^ 
exefyjtive budget^^ffice* approval n's, Feqtjired. foF 



be^nsfforthcomirigf and states have tea 



has us 

immediate needs of the fldghen'feducatidn thstitutiori 
flexiiiplllty. 

hen fiscal s:tringency continues into a second ye^^jlfe^ 
B.^ti&^ rs tn rnnt'inii^.j Tn Neuh iler^ew^ t h 







aryond, this awar.enps bMb^% to continue.. In New Jerse 
' ' -W, - ^-LjM ■'i^- 




transfer^ would be approvid. In Floridai^ the legfslatofi 
changed the approp/iatlon bill frcfm a line-item to a ;ii|nip-sum'/ 
forniat tOfsptfr^mit greater fTexibility. 



r 



nt appears as the majori 
fiscal flexibility^ but It 



- ' In th.lf reports retrenchme 
itfactor that points up the need for 

' Is.b^^^no^mearB th^^OTS^ one with which" higher education must 
cope (Lerl Boweftg .lbif:»' : ' 

Unctrtainty &f federal 'and extramural funds , ^ 
' further reduces the necessary guarantee of ' 
fiscal flexibil ity require^d in tiines of resource * 
I constraint. Funds such as indirect cost re- ^ 
, imburse^ent from grants and contracts are less. 
availt^Je as a source of dlscr&jfjon/ as they 
^ ^ ari diverted' to activities pfev>1ou$iy supported ^ 

by the ^^tatt. 'Similarly^ =?facultyg collective ' :\ ^ ; 
. ' barga1ning;^My make inroads on fiscal flexi= ; 

bllity as unallocated dollars >are required t6 ^ , .% 
^ . caulk, the seams of negotiated contracts, v (pw13&j^ ' : 

We urge t'hat state fiscal agencies continue to recogniif ' 
higher education's ne|d ^for flexibility. /P'eali^c^tiijh. of 're^ourq^st 
to ma^' nta i n ^progress towarrf"" pi anfiedxpbj ecti 1 s an imperati veVf^ .^^ 
but higher education ^iriust have the flexibil i^J to respond to It. 
F1scal/#lex1bili ty does'not mean the end of either fiscalor V 
pro^ammatic accountabiTity to^'lE^ie state. Nith thd cirnegie . ^ 



Commission on Higtier Educa 



tiori ^ 



971)3 believe the -state myst 



"exercise influence and even control" (p.. 105) o^er a .viriety pf 



^^^^ ' " • ■ ■ ■ . . ' 

mattari, TnCluding tffictf^C use of res^^ Govirnori and 

lagi tlaturef^ can matat^ln cohtroT over the effective '«se of 
resourcii by.ctiar and ©)^V^ by partlcfpating in multi- 

year fiscal; plannirig^vaTi#^^^staud1t^. Restrictive 1 tne^l.ttm - . 
{>udgit categories ^nd dafal^Jpft.p^ea and slTnllar prcrcedures 
can control reso.urceSi but they:.^1ll not control the effeaHve 

■ ^ ^ . ... . ^ , - 

-use of 'them. \. ^% 



Accountabl^l Ity ^ ^' ' ■ 

To achieve program accountability there Ss % growing- 
reliance on speclaT prograrA performlnce audits u/idertaken by 
special staff units (Gltnn^^afl . , 1975a, p. - 50)". ' Their atftiyity 
IS supplfenjented with requests j^at higher educatiofi furnish . 
^studles/and .reports on part1cu>lr tdpift.-^^ " ^ . y 

■ ..^^ y ■ ■ ■ ^' y. ""^^ " ', 1^ -''v»^ .'. 

* Sucth.stud-ies can be powerful" *j|id to gdvernors /a^ - ^ 

legislatures both In determining futurf pol ic^ directions and'ln 



v4*^ev1ewing higher education' s compl iance with past directives/^ 
■*|or higher education such studies can substl^te thougfe^ul arid 
in-depth* ^analysis, of per^formance for mechanical guidelines in6 ^^ ' ■ 
'form^i?ls ,and. the often superficial auditing of compjex^peratlons. ' 
Jhe form and content of these studies will vary ^\^Hh the issues, 
but their best^^ere i%^the rear possibn ity of the true 
"policy analysfs" that Aaron Wildavsky (1969) seeks to rescue 
V from -.Mrlfcr planning^ prograrminj, and budgeting "^procedures ^ 



f 



Howevir,' the rnore detailed the •information about the ' 
operations of higher edLwationi the greater is the ttmptatlon to 
correct perceived deficiencies, W% Increasing analytic capacity 
of, state exicutive and legislative budget agencies i's potentially 
beneficlaU but the imnediate impact* is mixed, the need pis ts 
to def i ne more expHcitiy the boundary between leg itimate state 
fiscal coticfrris jnd -ed prerogatives. /State probes often 

seem unconstraTned by an awir|ness Of the cos;ts.;of response to the 
institutions or of the utility of such probes to senior state 
.officials and budget officers. Staggered response deadllnesp 
avoidance of duplicate inquiries, prtor agreement on the precise 
reason for Inquiry and the result desired, and costs and priority 
;0f requests shoUTi be among the minimal %c^dit1onr of any state 
iiiqiJiry. Recognition of the e^p^nse; of accountabi in in tlme^ 
and money is growing (Cheiti 1975b)i but costs are not the only " 
problem, and almost heroic self-restral nt on the part of governors, 
legislators, and thtir. staffs is essential to , avoid unnecessary 
and possibly harmful .fnteryention Into ihternaf campus management. 
. ■ =--■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ ' 

CONCLaSlON < . 

Retrenchment is unfortunate even if unavoidable. It, can 
cause personal tragedy, and it inevitably'entails institutional 
disruption and traum^. It can drastica lly alter an entire 
educational system, as tt has in the City University of New York. 



It'jnay result ic conti-nliing lov/^r funding Meval s with a slrjii jarly 
,driit1c irDpact on individual programs or departments; It mai 
reduce educatlonU oppoVtunities ^ limitirig enrriilfnent-or inipos- 
Irfg higher J^ltlqn, But adversity has its uses/ Vhose who Mve : , 
experienced retrenchnient ire now f ul ly av/are that Insti ty^TonaT ' 
!Vital1^y deRgnds on the Vlllfngness ^and ability of faculty and 

administrators to s.tat^ jpeci fic .acidemic program objecti ves^ to ^ 

■ ■ ■ '\ , ' ^ ~ 

^^l^'^^^^^ PT^wSXSi^.'^i to alTo'cate rasourGes Accordingly . 
The^ are also iware that the tajk Requires the tnforrned coDperatlon 

of ^^ecutive and 1 eglslative flsca4 'agenoies. ^ 3 ' 

. ^ . ^ ■ 

: better integrmtlon q£^ a cm dmnuW' program pian^ ^ ' . ' 

I ^ ning mnd budgmtlng is irmndatozy * d f we^ are to * 
' : i sury^iv^e. rftis is^ of aours^^^ a mcmssmry 

TO/orm-f^ar ajl institutions' . . / not ju^t ' 
those Mai ng^ £in^nc2Bl exigency ^ The main ■ 
_ thing is to keep th& Mil In our hands tiy do^ 

^ ; y^^S Jobs; oth^rwisp' state "budget officers 

'and iBgislators. (or leidslativm staff )§will , ' 

' . b& forced to do^it fox us, ^ . " ^' . 

. \ ^- State Hdgher education agency ^ 

I do not know of any mBrious or^realis^iQ - / 
* ^ntBgrmtdon of ptogram planning and budgeting, ■ 
^ But^under current fAsaal realitiBS^ such - K 
dntegrstioh must occur or higher education* s 
0 relapix/h pOS-dtdon in the resource allocation 
process is going^ to dmclinB, " 
^ - . --Stato budget office "' 

Many states have not experienced retrenchment, but the- 
essor>s ofnhose who ha.ve are appl Icable'to all: They are not 
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' only leiiOnsMn^^etrtnchnient, but in the basics of' souri^ admin- 
istration of public higher tducation-./ , ,^ ^ \ 
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Appendix: Case. Studigs - - — _ - - 

The case studies irt this appendix "generally coyer 
responses to fiscal stringtncy during the fiscal years 1974-75 
and 1975»76. , They Vere prepared from extensive documentation 
furnished by our institutional consultants and from correspondence* 
discussions, and telephone, conversations with them. Drafts of - 
the stud1es^were revliwed by them and also by a person In 
each state-'usually an executive or Itglslative fiscal staff 
member--not connected with the Institution during the retrenchment. 
The case studies. reflect most of the comments of these reviewers, ■ 
but in som^e Instances, limitations of space may have prevented ^ 
extensive or detailed explanation. In others, we may have empha- 
sized a factor which we perceive as relevant to other states even 
though it may not ^^ve been perceived as criticai in the particular 
state. Moreover Jthe relatively cormion format adopted for pre- 
sentation may be/a pfocrustean bed distorting specific eventp. 
We do bellevet of course, that the case studies accurately portray 

• 

the major features of retrenchment in the five states^as of early ^ 
fall '1975. To the txtent that they do, the credit belongs to our 

«. ' ' 91 ■ 
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.cQnsultants and reviewers.. To the extent that they do not * 
we alone must take tme blame. The. cohsultants themselves havt 
preparid "po^tscriptsV which^update the Gase studies as of late 
spring ^1976, , Our indabtedness to them Is obVlouSs ^nd the t^me 
taken by them to prepare these postscripts is more than ad^Uate 
evidence of their sincers interest in this attempt to help others 
meet the problims of fiscal stringency/ 
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PLORIDAi 
Stats Uniyar^it]^/st@m^^^ Florida 



OVERVIEW AND CAUSES OP RETRENCHMENT 

The State University System of Florida administers nine* 
general canipuies which arit funded by tht state as a single budget 
unit. In the middle of the 1974-75 ^fiscal .year, ^he Statt Univer- 
sity Systefn- -along with all other state agtncies— was requirtd^to 
rtduci expinditures from state gtniral funds by 3,3 percent. For 
the following year 1575-76, the overall appropriations^xcieded . 
that for 1974-75^ but state geniral revenue fund support was 
reduced, the reduction being offset^ by an Increase in tuftlons: 



1974-75 & 1975-76 State Funding by Sources: Nine Campuses 
, (in $ miltloTis) 



1974»75 ^ 1975-76 



' . . * : ^ . Gover- 

3.31 Board nor's 

' » Apprq- Reduc- * ^ recom- recom- Appro- 

Fund Source, priatlon tion Net ' mendation mendatlo n priation 

State general 

funds 193 ' (6) 187^ 240 , IBT 186 

Tuition and - ^ 

other tncdiTTe 49 \ - . 49 50 54 65 

Total 2-42 (6) 236 • .290 235 251 
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Under previously exiiting standards based on rtquists 
gInteNted by an enrollmtnt-drlven formulat appropriations for ^ 
1974»75 would have accommodated a 2.5 percent enrollment increasi. 
In 'fa'ct* a 5 percent incre^e occurred. Enrollment 1s expicted 
to Increase an additional 6 percent in 1975-76. \ . • 

In addition to the $251 mil lion appropriated for the n1ne_ 
general camguse's, the State University System receiW $114 minion 
to fund pther budget entities which it adm1n1sters--overalU some 
$17 million more than the 1974-75 appropriation. These appropria- 
tions to higher education were part of an appropriation of $4,5 
billion for all state services, of which $2.2 billion was general 
"^^venue^* The general revenue appropriation was some $300 million 
less than the 1974-75 appropriation— reportedly ^ the fir^st time In 
over 30 years t\)^t state general^ revenue spending had decreased 
from one year to the next, . . 

' ' ^ t ' . _ 

Retrenchment in Floridff clearly resulted from a decline 

in state revenues. The revenue estimate which precipitated the . 

fiscal ,1974-75 mid'year cutback was: 



'I 



^' Gtneral r evenue fund ' . ' _ - ^ 

January 1974 tstimate * $2,322^00,000 

Novembir 1974 estimate ^ 2s204i6D0.,0O0 

Total $ n7s500,000* 



*As adjusted for Isglslatlve changes. 

The decrease 1n the 1974-75 Gentral Fund estimate ^ 
Is broad-basedi rtflicting the gensrally poorer 
economic activity in the Nation and the State, Of 
ttii 20 major Giniral Revenue tax sourctsV estimates 
for ten were revised downward, only five wtre 
Revised upward and five were not changtd.^ 

For the State University Systim, the»1974-75 cutback 
was compoun;led by the need to absorb liitirnally somt $2 mmion 
1n unexpected energy costs. . i 

HIGHER EDUCATION COORDINMION AND GOVERNANCE 

The Itata University System 1s a state pgerfcys subject 
to all state regulations except as otherwise expyi4ssly' excepted. 
It li one of four divisions of the Department of Education 'whichj 
under an elected cominlssionef , reports to an unusually constituted 
State Board of Education: The governor and six othtr elected 
officials who are members of his cabinet. There are four major 
divisions in the Department of Education' Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Community Colleges, Vocational Educationp 
and Universities (i.e., the State University System), ' * 



Within the State University Systeni, a nine-meniber , 
governing ^ board, ■the'BoarB of Regents ^ appointed by the governor i 
is resporiMble for seyeq^ budgetary units or "entitles." Emphasis \ 
An this' study is on the fi vrf^Qur-year universities and fouii , 
junior-senior-level institutions Which are fuhded as a s1ngT&;uri|t 
under the budgetary title of "Educat^naT and General," The other 
six entities arf the general office of the governing board admin- 
istered by the eh^ancellor for the ,s^stBm,?:four centers or instlti^tes 
administered by the University of Flor1da,rand a itiedical cente:r ^ ^ 
administered by the University of South Florida. - 



Twenty=eight eonvnunity colleges within the Comrnunity 
College Division are coordinated by the Divisidn of Cdnimunity Col- 
leges within the Department of Education. The commuhity colleges 
)]^ve4 local governing boards but are fully funded, by the state on , 
a cost-per-student basis. They are not subject to' the saijie controls 
as the State lJritve<sity System, but the iitipact of retrenchment 
was nevertheless quite severe, particularly for fiscal 1975-76. 
Many community collies have limited enronments rather than 
adhering to the normal practice of admtting all students, dthers 
ha.vf limlted specific programs, e.g-^ vocational as opposed to 
academic progranis-. - . 
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ApproKimatel}^ J3 percent of all students are enrolled In 

the public sectof in, Florida, Between 1970 and 1974, both pubTic 

J. ' ' 

and private higher eduqation in Flortda grew at a greater rate 

\ ■ r • ' ,. -■■ 

than in the nation as ^ whpli: 36.7 patent cdmpared to 22.7 
percent in, the publiG sectpr, and '6^6 percent compared, to 4.4 ^ 



percent In the privatej^ Headcoun#fhr.ol Iment in hi ne ,uni versities 
{Educational and. General ) grew by 48 percent over this period-- 
from 70,950 to 105,231 j The State University System, throu# the 
University of South Florida* is currently assunriing the operation 
of the formerly private New College' in S^arasota. ' 

Historically 5 One of the nine universities in the system 
has had a 'predominantly black enrollmenti and the state has entered 
into a desegregation agreement with the Department of Health, 
Education, and-Welfare ito guide systemwide planning in relation to 
Its campuses. The agreement has resulted in special allocations, 
for example, to F16rid4 Agricultural and Hechan leal University for 
the improvement of specific programs. Some special allocations 
were reduced or de/erred in the/fetrenchnient process. ' 

feTATE 'BUDGETilRy* PROCESS ■ / . ^ 

Florida has an annuaT budget with the fiscal yea^^ginnihg 
July 1. The nine universities In the university sysy^^m^fu^ed 
through a lump-sum appropriation. Subject to gener|^T state laws 



and legislative direction, the systei^ can shift funds and positions 
among them* For the past six years the system's budget request has 
been based on I cpmprehensive budgetarj^ formula, the major eleniints 
of wKlch are: 



a/ ^^ected student credit hours are divided by a 

productivity factor^ to deterniine full^tTme academic 
- ; posi tions. The producti vi ty factbVs apply to all 
nine institutions and vary by foui^l^evels of 
instruction dnd by 23 disciplinary #"eas. 

b. Additional faculty positions are generated by 
applying systemwide ratios to the number of 
' teaching positions to obtain support for research, 
for public servicei for acadeinlc counseling, and 
for academic administration, 

c* Salary dollars are computed by multiplying 
ful}-tirne regular faculty posJAions by average 
salaries. Average salaries are on a systenrwide 
ba%1s and vary by the sanii Instructional levels 
and'discipllnary areas. 



The system provides a dollar and position target for 
each^^ca^^^ based on the forfnulas on anticipated funding for new 
actlylties^ and on cost and ra^^nue projections* Individual 
campus requests are not comprehensive, but are narrative listings 
of special issues, problemss and priorities. Campus requests are 
reviewed and staff priorities set at hearings betwien the chancellor 
and System Council of University Presidents. A?^er Board of 
Regents' approval and preliminary review by the governor's budget 
offlcij the system request is forwarded through the Department of 
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Education for final subrnission to the state In Novenibert prior to 
,thi beginning of the fiscal year. T-he State University S^/steni's 
1975-76 budget request had been completed before 1974-75 revenue 
: Ihortfal Is .became apparent. 

The university system request 'is reviewed by the goveriiDr 's 
tudget office and by legislative fIscaV ftaff in both houses. ^ 
Revi ew generally consTders systemw^de, as opposed to Individual, 
institutional issues. The governor' s budget, submitted in March ^-^ 
is in program format disaggregating the total approRria'tions by 
, the 13 elements of the WrCHE/NCHEMS program classification system' 
format, but not. by individual .campus. 

The legislature enacts an appropriation for higher " 
education within the General Appropriation Act. ,Jn 1974-75^ the 
appropriation for the nifie universities/(i .e, , "Educational and 
General'') was disaggregated not by program but by four major items 
of expenditure: Salaries and Benefits^ Other Personal "Services, 
- Expenses j and Operating Capital Outlay, 

At the urging of th€ State University System,! objects 
of expenditure lines were eliminated in. the 1975-76 appropriations 
bill to allow greater fiscal flexibility^.. Legislative statements 
» attac'hed to the appropriations bill gave overan policy direction. 



For exMpl e; 
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It is the intent of the Legislature that the prder 
of priority for providing resources for progrte in ^ 
the/^State University System shall be as follow: ' - 

.1. Upper-livel midfrgraduate | , ^ 

2*. tower-lfivfl undergraduate ^ I - . 

3. Masters-level graduate ' ! 

4. DbctDra% level gradual i = 
5* All remaining programg, 2 

Overall, the budgetary process in Florida ^.allows sub- 
stantial discretion to the State Uniyersity System in resourct ' . 
allocation among its campuseSj and to the* cafnpuses for Internal 
allocation*' * - . 

STATE-^EVEL PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA 

' . Imediate curtailnient in mid-year of expenditures from 

1974- 75 appropriated funds was concurrent with revisioniOf the 

1975- 76 budget request. Revision was^ In fact, initiated slightly 
earlier than the need for imnisdiate action bfecaffle known,- 

^ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ^ , 

1 Fiscal 1974-75 s 

In 'Novembpr 1974 the , State University $ys tern was notified - ■ 
that txpenditures for the current year 1974--75 would have to be 
reduced. In'itially/ the cutback was announced by the governoris 
off ice without specification of an exact amount: 



Current ecoriDmic events have reduced the expected . 
Tevel of 7974-75 state revenues by $117.5 fnillion. 
As a result of this CDnditton, Governor Askew has 
directed me. to request that you review your spending 
plans for the balance of this fiscal year to reduce 
proposed e)^penditures. Please advise me by December 6, 
1974^ of the reductions that can be made in the 
various programs in your agency.^' jp 



In mid-^December 1974, after approval by the Board of ^ ^ 
Regents, the university system requested that the nine universities 
take immediate steps to reduce costs. ^ The major step was. to 
freeze employTTient until mah amnpuB could guarahteer ' 1) a reduction 
of the campus' total Salary and Other Personal Services .lines by 
2 percent; 2) a vacancy of 2.5 percent in faculty manyears at the 
end of the fiscal year on 0une^20^ 1975; and 3) a reduction of 
2 percent of ^e total annual rate of salary expenditure by the 
same date- In substance -and across the system as a whole, this 
meant a reduction of ;^t least 'l3q fulU'tlme academic positions' 
froiTi the 1974-75 authorized fotal of 5177: . 

! ■ ' * ^ . 

University system.gAJideTines pointed out other wiys in 
whicK Costs niight''b€ reduced: ■ . ^ ' 



1. Review of the number of small-siied \lasses 
and reduction of that number if possiblJ; 

2, Suspension of ^out-of=state travel except with 
approval of the campus chief executive. 



■ / ■ . • ■ ■[ ■ 

3. Establlshmen^t of policies 1 imi t1ng telephoni / 
service* printing and duplicating costs, and the 
use of outride consultants, ^ 

4. Cancellation by the campus chief executive officer 
of nonessential intercampus council and committee' 
meetings;, . 



Still qjther crit^Via included review of state^funded; organizational 
fneinberplpg^ ar^^reexamnatioh of energy conservation procedures.^. 
Specific direction was g1 ven^to reduce 1^ 1974-75 1 Ine for 
Op&rat1ngsXap1tal Outlay by 15 percent. 



Ihe generally stated need for retrenchftent became quite 
specfflc In mid-January when the governor, ordered a 3*3 percant 
reduction of state genera] revenue spending For the State Univer- 
sity System, this meant that it had six months to reduce 1974-75 . 
general revenue fund appropriations from $265 mill ion to $256 
mil lion* ^ 



• ^ mld'Fibruary the nine campuses had identified the 
adjlM'tnients required under the, university system guidelines. ' To : 
gain flexibility 1n meeting targeted cutbacks^, the campuses 
requested transfers of funds among object-of-^xpenditure categories 
and these were routinely approved by the university system to the 
extent of the 5 percent discretion allowed it under general state 
statutes. In some instances transfers of greater than 5 percent 
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were approved by the^overnor *s budget office, ^^ke budget 
office, howevers would not negotiate transfers from the Salary^ 
liqe to the Other Personal Services 1 in# in* exciss of 5 percent-- 
apparently becaus'e it did not 'believe that such transfers were 
essential to achieve the mandated reductions/ 



Systi 



The State Universi.f(!y System gain|d some flexibilit)^ in 
the 1974-75 cutbacks because "special unit" budget entities had 
new but unfilled budgeted positions. For example, the University 
of Florida campus was able to "borrow"^funds from a separately 
bud^geted Institute and a Health Center during 1974-7S--to be 
repaid, however, in 1975-76^ . ^ ■ 

'■^Although the X974-75 retrenchment was accomplished within 
the university system by an acrDSs-the-board cutback in propor- 
tion to t^ff formula-generated budgets, thfe campuses'" varied in , 
the extent ^0 which they interhally alloc^id the- cutback to/areas 
such as 1 ibraries--for example, as opposed to deferral of equip- 
ment purefiases. ^ ^ 

The role of , the budgetary formula during 1974»75 * , 
retrenchment was pervasive, but not explicit at the state level. 
It determined the extent to which the loss of specific faculty 
positions at the campMses resulted 1n specific dollar reductions. 
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Each position lost reflected an average salary by level of 
instruction and by discipl inary ^area. 

_ The timing of the 1^74-75 retrenchment did not permi^ 

# 

the university system, had it so wished, to control or |uide-the 
programmatic decisions whi'ch may have beeji required at the 
campuses. The 1974-75 retrenchment did, however^ give urgency \ 
and reality to the need for fiscal flexibility in meeting program 
objectives in the revision of the 1975-76 budget request. 

Fisaal 1975-^76 i 

The State University Systefm's 1975-76 budget request 
had 'been, approved by the governing bqard in September 1974. In 
October the governor wrote to the chancellor of the system 
advising him that 1975-76 revenues were -expected ."to be somewhat 
below the current long-range projections,"^ Informal discussiojis 
supplemented the low^keyed letter and the chancel lor alerted the 
campusiss: 

/'It is with reluctance that I write this letter and 



I hope its contents are treated with dlscreti 



on. The 



reluctance stems from the possibility of misinter^ 
pretatvion and unwarranted alarm, However . . . 
, prudence dictates precautionary planning at this, 
juncture. . ~^ ~" 

I request, therefore, that you take the following ^ 

steps; 
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1. Prepare a contingency plan which wIlX enable you 

to operate with no additional personnel jnd no additional 
money. That plan shoura contemplate increased costs in 
such areas as utilities and supplies without a corres- 
ponding increase in university income* 

2. Prepare an alternate contingency plan which would 
visualize a ten percent reductior^ in number of personn-el 
and operating funds. 

3. Prepare a sequence of steps with timetables to 
take those actions beginning 1 MayJ975 necessary ta 
implement the plans on 1 July 1975.^^ 



His letter requested contingency plans in fi^ad ;0utl:ine 
by mid-December 1974. Campus chief executives were aljo concerned 
about unnecassari.Ty a'larfning faculty and, for example, were un= 
willing to agree that the campus contingency plans shguld be in 
a standard budgetary format that would overemphasize what. might 
be just a planning exercise. By late November , however, current 
revenue shortfalls pointed, up the seriousness of contingency 
planning for the following year. Vhe same letter from the 
governor's office that askedt"for unspecified cost reductions in , 
1974^75 also asked for revision of the 1 975-76 request in quite 
specific terms: ' . 



In view of the ecotiomic forecasts for the coming 
fiscal year^ Governor Askew also has directed me to 
begin contingency planning to develop the information 
necessary to reduce your 1975-76 budget request to 
the 1974-75 level of appropriation.^ To assist us 
in this effort, please provide me with a revised 
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summary of your 1 975-76 budgit request, Identifying 
areas wnere such redactions can best be accompMshed^ 
in-order to allow you to carry oq the essential ■ 
responsibilities of your department. g 

The governor's office asked that the revised request 

-list expenditure proposals in priority order and that it be 

completed by mid^Decembar . Because of the complexity .a^d size 

of Jj}f(e university system and ttie number of options avil labia' to 

its' the governor's office agfeed that its propdsed revision could 

be del^aye^ untiUalternatives were' analyzed under 'the contingency 

planning already underlay. The governing board, 'after review of -. 

staff analyses^ selected an alternative which included an actual 

decrease in the number of positions funded in 1 974=75. ■ The 

■ ■ \ . 

major reductions which it approved were' ' 



Ggyerning Board Appro\^ed_JiaJdr R e 1975-76 

' ' A ^ Amount 
Itrf "^;-^ ( in $ milTions) 

Eliminate all workload ^Increases (except $15-8 
^dentistry, USF Medical Center, Teaching 

Hosptital ) (4.9) 

E11mih|te all salary rate increases 30.7 

Eliminate all other Inflationary increases * 14.0 

Transfer of $8 miTlion from operating capital outTay , , _ 

to Operating expense ttt^cover in|lation - 

Eliminate all program improvements 11.4 

Eliminate all new programs 4.1 

Except* Solar Energy Center ' ' 1 ^ ^ (1*0) 

EEO Plan ^^'^l 

Increase average class size by additional =5%., | ' 

Total $74,1 
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Over $4 mi] lion in add%t1onal reductions Were to be 
achieved bydelayTng the opening of the veterinary medicine 
schooU scaling down twa^ special pfograms, and elimtnating 
^equipment purchases. In addition* the staff was directed to 
explore several other alternativts, including the following* 



■ 4 

-s. Alternatives for Reduction. 1975-76 

Amount ^ 

Item i. ( in $ mi 11 ions ) 

Reduce first-time'in-college ceilings 

by 15 percent $^6 
(Less loss of matriculation fees) (.2) ■ 

.Net : . - -4 ^ 

Investigate three to five alternatives 
for increasing student fees $1 to $6 million 

Decrease number of out-of-state fee 
waivers T ^3 

Eliminate summer operations at all 

laboratory schools -2 

Increase agricultural research 
productivity b/B percent .1.0 



The revised 1975-76 request under the governing board's 
recommendations would have meant the loss of 288, faculty manyears 
(a '-manyear" is one PTE academic position' on a four-quarter basis 
and the elimination of a number of specific items across alU 
nine campuses including outside consulting, faculty retraining, 
graduate fellowshipss faculty recruiting, and travel allowances 
for teaching off^-campus courses. 
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In January 1975, and because of funding uncertainty, 
the' governing board had suspended tha acceptance of new freshmen 
enrollment applications for 1975-76, This suspensipn was lifted 
^ in March following revision of the budget request^and after the 
board approved increa-sed tuition fees. Although tuition 
increases had been under study for some time, the increase In 
March appears attributable to the reduced budget expectations* 
Under Florida statutes ? tuition policy in the State University 
System is afinounced by the governinji board, and^the policy 
automatically goes into effect unless the Tegislature acts to 
the contra»35^ , - 
* 

The governor accepted the recommendations of the 
revised system request without major exceptions. The request 
responded to his request for reductioh primarily by: 1)"^ 
5 percent increase in productivity factprs in the funding 
formula, 2) restrictions on salary increases, and 3) very little 
recognition of inflation factors. 

The legislature granted additional flexibility to the 
Stat^Uni versity System by eliminating the line-item format#and 
by appropriating funds for 1975-76 as a lump sum. The appro- 
priations were also tti accord with the State University System's 



revised budget request. Although the. legislature^ appropriatid 
funds over the governor's recoinmtndations sufficient to eliminate 
the need for the productivity increase, subsequent enrollment^ 
projections exceeded earl ier ones and system ended up in 
^ approximately the same position. The legislature, however, did 
appropriate funds for the operation of the formerly private New 
College^-not an operation ;which the system , cons fdered of high 
priority,. ' 

^ In overall dollars and positions, the^eallocatlons 
required und|r t^e 1975-X6 appropriatiORS b1U were distributed 
among the nine campuses in an essentially' across-thfi-board 
.fashion. The legislature expressed Intent in several instances 
about the^ways^in' which funds should be expended, but in general 
the campuses were free to adjust to the funding provided 
according to the1r*pwn program priorities. ' 

INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA ^ 

FiscMl . 1974-75 
In mid-December 1974^ therstate University System 
froze employment at the campuses until major reductions 1n 
current personnel expenditure levels could be guaranteed as of 
the end of the fiscal yeaf in June 1975. The 3.3 percent 
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fiduction in the. Stati General Revenue fund exptndi t^res 
dirtcted by the govirhor'aiTO^ to perctnt of the totaT;^^; 
fexpendUursi of the stiti uniyerslty, s :^^ 

■ . . ; ^ , . ; . . t 

" The 2.6 percent cutback was allocated acro,ss-the-board 
to the campuses based in proportion to their 1974-75 budgtts, but 
the campuses ^ad substantial discretion in their Internal 
distribut+on of the reductioh. Some cut back library expentfi- 
tures* for exarqple, while others deferridiequlpment/purchasesjf^;! 
One campus reported its Internal allocation as follows> 



^ ""^Physicai Plant / /-^^ -3.1% ' v 

Library - . ; " 15.01- 
' fftudent S Adminlstrativt Services 2.81 ■ 
Instructional and R^March .1.2% 
Educational Resources 2.B% ' . ^ 

- Tha pl>n1ftfh1ch the University adopted had virtually 
unainifious support from ajl segments of the University 

Veofmiunlty Involved 1n its forrnulation and implementa- 

- tion. The net impact of this decision was clearly 
in 'our best interests at USF--the Instructijon .and 
Research function which represents approximately , 
70 percent of our total URiversity budptt for^.the^ . 
current year was only required to contribute funding 
equal to approximately 30 percent of the overall 
reductiotir ' ' - 



Normally^ selective and differential allocation by. 
* ' ■ ■ ' . ' ^ . 

the campuses would have been restricted by the line=1tem budgit 

■ ■ /- } ^ ■- ' ■ 

categories/ Howevers the sjstem chief execut.ivi recommendeds 



and thi govtrnlng board approved, elinilnating this rsstrictibn 
to meet the icurrerit year c^^tbatk* 

Although the governing bbard approvtd this increase in 
flexibility^ its discretion was limited by state law to transfer 
5 percent of thi budget line without apprdval of the governor's 
budget office. . ' ^ ^ 

The position of thi historically black FloHda 
AgrlculturaT and MechanicaMJniversity was particularly difficult 
This uniytrsity traditionally has, had a low turnover Tate in 
personnel. Therefore, it has im^been able to depend upon 
attrition to either reduce fadiJlty or to increase the number of 
non-black faculty, the desegriiga^^'plan for this university - 
calls for new programs--e.g. ^ a Sjchqpl of irchltecture--to 
revita^lize the campus. Although some portions^-bf the desegriT-* i;;; 
gation plan were delayed because of retrenchment, the current^ 
primary effort--i .e. , new programs , at Florida Agricultural and 
Heclhanical Llniversity==was not". 

The time available for implementing the 1974-75 
reduction was so short that the campuses had few options for 
selection of criteria* Although'variations existed, the 
criteria for internal allocation of the cujtback generally 



focusid on nonsalary items of txpinditurii although a few were / 
able to make use of vacant potltions foir lavlngs, / 

c .= . ■ I 

• : ■ : / 

Fimml 1975-76 
With a longer time framSs the Qampussi could have more 
optloni for respondfng fo the projicted level funding for 
1975-76, But "level funding*- had different impHcationi for 
different kinds of campusii. The head of an older campus qould 
detail poiilble reductions In two pages* stat!irtg[:;;trt 
"As difficult as it may be to absorb the increaseU cost of 
additional enrbllment and inflation,. It may be possible* Howevers 
th#re is no foreseeable way we can offeet the increased cost of 
utilities from within they currtWt^ base.'' On the other hand* the 
head of a newer campus was ''^Irtft^ inclined to respond with 
t*ie following s€nttnct-=* 1% cannot be doneJ" He did respond, 
howiver* In 25 pages, clearly stating the problems of new 
Ihstitutlons during retrenchment In his openings 



In my bpinlon, It 1s, Impbsslble for this institution 
to maintain the status quo which your instructions 
require, A "hold the line" budget (which 1s,a much 
reduced budget when Inflation and other fiKSd costs 
are considerpd) presents particular problems to a 
young* only partially-developed institution In a 
rapidly growing urban area* Inyt^ it presents 
extraordinary problems to a"* two4year old urban 
institution located in the/»tist growing comtiunity 
In the United States. The fundamental problems are 
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the lick of any rertrvoir of risouFCei or any-di^h 
in ppogrim and program lupport areas. This inSfftutlon 
has not had tin ytars or ivtn five, years, lit alone the 
100 yiars that many established institutions enjoy, to 
have acquired a library collectidns Will-developed 
facrlltieSi an inventory of tquipnienti and a cadre of 
senior faculty, ' s 



Still a thirjd submitted a:cont1ngfency plan but emphaslied 
> his opinion that the formula allocation did not account for 1nd1- 
^ylduil'^artflpus di^ ; 



The Ii4dersh1p of the State Universfty System should, 
bear in mfnd that the WICHE allQcation model neither 
penalizes inefficiency nor rewards economys "in that 
historicil data (rather than standards of performance) 
are used. In the current condition of total System 
enrollment exceeding^ liglslated (and thusly,. funded) 
.enrollments the next year's allocatioh model will not 
previde.add1tional funding* . Achievement of 
standards, rather than thi ebb and flow of historical 
data, should be the bases for computing positions and 
productivity., 



Mdrevspecifically, he pointed out tWat his campus spent jnore 
than^^l^OOO each yeaKfor travel to the system's offices, an 
expense not incurred by two other campuses. 

S^ill a fourth campus head saw the experilnce of current 
year reductions as being beneficial to the contingency planning: 
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/ ■ ^ ■ ' . V-'' ... \ 

^In rttrospict, I btlisve that all of us\,l . . h^ve 
benefited from tHe painful but sobering* sx'pertence * 
of defining and Implimtntihg specific solutions to^ 
the problem .of reducing our budget bj^ ai^VoxImately 
$1 million even tho.ugh It occurred . . after the 
Institution had )progrisiid six menths into^the current 
year* Prospectively, L believe tha^t we will ^ be better 
prepared to face the finarjclal reaTiftlei of next year 
as a result of our experience. 



Hi went on to point out ^e need for program needs to take 
priority over the admittedly rtiore humane And technically feasible 
solution on attrition: 



While It is possible to mett the current projected 
budget reductions for riext year by using poiitions 
tha.t. become vacant through attrition and those 
currently vacant, the impact of such an alternative 
would place an uneven burden upon some of the programs 
and activities of the University. The ^^iductions 
that would occur under this alternative would in no . 
way reflect sound academic Judgment as to program 
needs or priorities. In fact, It should,be understood 
that such an alternative may severely cripple some 
of our programs and wll 1 significantly affect our 
ability to support some of our Instructional , research, 
and service activities in the upcoming year. 



^ Having given assurance that the revised target could be 
met by attrition '1f required, the campus head then set up_a_ 
formal ("Contingency Budget Planning Process fo^* 1975=76" to be 
coordinated b^ a broadly representative task force of 18 members: 
ten faculty, four staff , .^nd four students. The specific 



responsibilities of the task forc^' were 

,( ■ 



■ v 

iX ' ^ 
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1 



f 



Identify* review and recommend ipiclfic pol iclfS7;ind 
proposals ;to assist the tInlvsrsltV in divtloping. its 
^bntingertcy budget plan for 1975-i76. 

Review collegi contingeif^y budget plans* Council and 
Coirontttte 'riconmindatlpnSi the Vice Preiidentlal and 
centraT administrative officers --^pl^nr^and provide 
appropriats reconinendations . ^ " 

Raise issues not prtvious,ly addre^Md. 



^ ' ^ RefiBr Issuer not previpusly ad^essed to the appropriate 
persorr. Council , Coninittets, or Wee President for review 
s and consideration. 



Review other Ussues brought to It from sources, not 
idehttflid .in this proposal." , ^ \ 



An internal mmorandum of the State. University System 
^summarized the campus efforts to plan for the reduced level* of 
fundi hg in 1975-76 along the foVl owing lines: ' 

1. AVI universities i\idicated that they could meet the 
proposed reductions through att'rition of current "employees, if 
combined with increased flexibility in budgeting. 

2. Six uni verslties^specifical ly indicated that positions 

currentjy used for administration would .assume instructional^ 

respbrtsifeil ities to some degree* " 
■ f 

• = 

3. /All plans (except two) suggested that curricular 
offerings would be scrutinized -in-an effor^ to increase 



productivity, Plani caned for consQlldatlon or eHmlnatidn of 

small classes, revltw of cogriss mandated by degrie requirements » 

t * ■ 

and^investlgatlon of course ssqutncing which may be negatively 
iff feting productivity. 

4; Of those plans wftich were submitted 1n detail, *two 

in particular indicated that considerable attention has befen given 

to redLicing costs in nonsalary areas. In gtntral ^ the plans 

■ ■ ^ 'i ' 

reflected a continuation_ of those actions undertakin at *the time 

of revision of the 1975-76 budget request. ^ 

5. Three have , all expressed concern over increased 
enrollment compounding the A(^f fixity of ^a reduced ^dget. 

6. The most consistent theme contained in all submissions 
was that effective operations would depend to a significant degree 
upon flexibility 1n budgitirtg procedures. 

In generals contingency planning and the time available 
for it enabled the campuses to project and utilize personnel 
riductions in 1975-76, an option that was severely restricted in 
the. mid-year 1974-75 retrenchment. 



POSTSCRIPT: SPRING 1976 /' 

. ' , Clarence C, Elebash 

Office of Planning and Analysis; 
Itate University Systim of Florida 

In Decenibar 1975 it bicame ntcessary for the gpvernor 
and the state cabinst to direct a 2 percent reduction in the 
general revenga portions of tlie fiscal , year 1975-76 sJate agincy 
budgets, Thi economic recovtry of Florida had laggid tfA 
national ricover^ by about six months and, as a risult* Florida 
tax^'Hceipts In the first mor^hs of fiscal ytar 1975-76 were 
less than had been forecast. Tht gtnera> revenue reduction 
amounted to a 1.7 ptrcent overall reduction for the Educational 
and General Budget (E^G) of tHt State University ^ystim^» The 
Bbard of Regents applitd this reduction uniformly amopg the nine" 
universities. There has bitti some revival in tax receipts since 
October, and no further reductions are expected during the 
current fiscal year. 

In November, the chancj^llor of the.Statt University 
System directed the formulatiort' of plans ti| meet'ttie contingency 
that rivenues available to the system in fiscal year 1976-77 
would-be no larger than the revenues available in fiscal year 
1975=76. This directive was prompted by the lag 1n tax receipts 
Irt the current year, a recognitipn that there 1s littlt 



{Postscript- Spring 1976) , ^ . 

likelihood of an early increase In ths tax base, and informal 
adv1ce-from legislators that ths uni^verilty systim could txptct 
to receive aBbut the jami appropriation next year as it reciivid 
for this yiar. At the same time, It became clear that the 
legislature intended to provide a pay Increasi to state employeis. 
Inasmuch as ^ increase was allowed in fiscal year 1975-76* 
Thus, the university system was faced with the^ssibilify of 
having to provide pay Increases out of a stable budget. As would 
be expected, university ^administfators were reluctant to address ^ 
this possibility,. However, initial plans have been preparid, 
and the obvious coficlusion is-. that significant salary increases 
would have to be financed In part by the Involuntary termination 
of employees, unless revenues are increased. 

Regarding laySff possibilities, as the fiscal criiis 
deepened a year ago, in the spring of 1975, the governing board 
asked its staff, to prepare rules providing orderly procedures 
for terminating faculty In the event of retr^chment, ^Hearings 
on proposed rules were deferred, hoWever, when It became apparent 
in late spring that it would not be necessary to use them. A 
year later, in the spring of 1976, the Board of Regents has not • 
deemed It necessary' to. establish such rules or to declare 
"financial exigency." Sj^ 

na 




= , ' (Poitscript' Spring 1976) — - - 

Another outcome of tht financial stflngincy is that ths - 
Board of Regenti.has considtred the posi1biT1ty of limiting or 
even Inducing enlrol Tments. Thi board, has directed that. fiscal 
year 1J76-77 admissions be limited until the approprtation bill 
has been passsd\y the legislaturt, which usuany occurs in tarly 
June. This move has aroused considerable opposition^ but there 
Is also , some sintlnitnt for the view that admiision and retention 
.policfes in recent yiars have been too liberal. 

During November and December 1975 and January 1976i the 
"chancellor held^J4-^ubl1c'*'town hall" mettings throughout the 
state, entitled, "Report to the People.'V Hundred 
attended these, and through them thil-univef si ty system gained 
, valuable insights of public expectations. It was also able to 
explain and discuss its own position in a forum less contro- 
versial than newspaper reports, on budget hearings. 

The fiscal year 1976-77 fiscal outlook for higher 
education in Florida is aggravated by the increasing needs of 
the health related programs within the State University System. 
A recently established second medical college has^ not rtaiched 
its student capacity, the dental college is still growing, and 
the college of veterinary medicine will bs snrolling Its first 
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(PwtscHpt: Spring 1976) 

itudents in the fall of 1976. With oiny modsst increases in 
gr neraV revinus fortcait under ^the present tax structb^Si the 
financial needs^^of the medical units will Impact gn othir 
univefilty activi.tlts and on other state agencies, 

• • ■■ ' 

_Tht governor releised his budget reconnTiendations for 
l^scal year 1976-77 in early ^March 1?76. , The reconimended\ budget 
is based on an es'tlmated 9 percent Increase In general revenue 
for the, state. The ESQ apprbpriation far the university system : 
is scheduled for a 10*5 percent increase; however, the general 
revenue portion of the EiG appropriation is only 5 percent 
higher. Thus, the unlvefslties would receive less than a ' 
proportionate share of the increase in state general re^nue and,.: 
would become Increasingly dependent upon tuition and miscellaneous 
Income. A sumary of the fiscal year 1975-76 EIG budget and the 
governor's recommendation for flscaT year 1976-77 is as follows: 
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1975-76 & 1976-77 state Funding by Source 
Educational and Sineral (In $ mllTlons) 



1975-76 



1976-77 



Fund source 



Appro- Riduc- 
priatlon tion. Net 



Bbard's Governor's 
recorn- : ^recom- 
mendatlbn rnendatfon 



General 
revenue 

Tuition and 
othir income ^ 

' 

Totat";^^, 



$186 $4 $182 ' : $250 

^ 65'' 0 65 74 

$251 ^ $4 $247 ^ $324 



$191 

82 
$273 




The governor's recommended budget provides for a 7 percent 
salary adjustment for facult|^and pro^ess1onalJemployees.= This 
modest Increase will compensate for anticipated inflation durtng 
the coming yearf».bu't wi*ll not be a step toward restoring faculty 
and administrative salaries to the competitive position they held 
in 1972-73. , ; 



Both houses of: the legislature are actively participating 
in the budget process. Appropriation committees have been meetfng 
since January and the formal 60-day session will be convened in 
early April, and it is possible t)iat the appropriation bill that 
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/ (PoitBcr^ptr Sprlftfl 1976) ' ' 

is finalli' passed. vyill differ con|iderably from what the 
govtrnor|has reconinendsd. However, the legislaturt will be 
constrained by the total amount of ganefrrrevenue avail able 
ai was the governor. . ^ 



' \ , REPERENCBS ' r 

. ; . / : - ' ■ ■ ck- _ 
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MICHIGANi 
Univariify of Mfchigcin 

PVERVIEW AND CAUSES OF RETRENCHMENT ; • 

Retrenchnient In Michigan can be characterized by a' 
recent history of relatively minor but cumulatively significant^ 
limitations on expenditures. These were CQmpounded by a sub= - 
stantial reduction in the rate of growth of appropriationi. for 
1974-75, by inflate, by a state revenue shortfall, and finally 
by a mid-year limitation on the expenditure of appropriated funds 
Retrenchment criteria and procedures In 1975-76 art related to 
the events in 1974-75 and shape planning for 1976-77. From the 
point of view of the University of Michigan^ retrenchment has 
meant that internal across-the-board reductions which sufficed in 
the past have had to be replaced by selective and differential 
reductions. Four major difficulties are experienced in under- 
standing the situation In Mtchigan. First, the executive budget 
office and an active legislature use different budget formats and 
differently organized information. Second, in late 1974 and 
early 1975, retrenchment applied to three separate budget years, 
and it is difficult to Isolate specific procedures or criteria 
for a particular year. Third, budgetary documentation is vague 
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in specific dollar impacts of retrenchment. Finally, the ^ 
constitutional status of the senior instituVions appears to. limit 
the direct impact of statewide critsria--other, of course, than 
as a dollar reduction of support. ^ 

/ . 

For' the six years prior to 1974-75, state appropriations 

for higher, education increased by. over 10 percent each year with 

• f' ^ 

only one exception J1971-72). They increased by only 7»8 percent. 

. i' ^ X 

in' 1974=755 a time when4upport from tuition and pother sources 

was also 'predicted to be at a low point. The increase for 1975-76 

was 5.7 percent. The governor's budget' message for 1974-75 

presaged retrenchment, noting the pjossibility of energy shortfalls 

general economic uncertainty, an^d the ex^eptation of considerable 

slowing of economic and revenue growth. In April 1974 he noted 

that state general purpose operating expenditures for 1974-75 

w^uld increase less than one-half the average annual percentage 

of such increases oscer the prior te| years. In October 1974. the ^ 

governor asked all ag#ncies to institute budgetary savings to 

avoid a 1974-75 deficit, and in^Decel^r 1974 implemented this 

request by an executive ordgh limiting expenditures. In March 

^1975 the governor noted that the recessio/was particularly 

jsevere in Michigan with a serious impact pn revenues. In 

1975-76 the appropriation for four-year or more tolleges and 

universities ($447.4 million) was $25.6 million less than would 
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be required Just to maintain the level of operations funded in 
. 1974-75, assuming the 12 percent inflation of the peripd. In 
general, two-year campuses were subject to the same reductions 
as the senior campuses. Although shortfalls In state revenues 
are the primary factor In retrenchment, these have been comppunded 
* by indications of stable enrollments since 1971-72, and by a 
pervasive feeling that college graduates cannot find Jobs in the 
current market. . ' 

HIGHER EDUCATION GOVERNANCE AND COORDINATION 

There are 13 separately governed state coneges and 
universities in Michigan. In 1975-76 they are, expected to enrolT 
230,000 students (headcountf). Three institutions are complex, 
i^^earch universities. Five are largely undergraduate and, with 
-one exception, were originally teacher education' Institutions and 
continue to place significant emphasis on teacher education both 
at the graduate and undergraduate levels. Two instltutlGns have 
specialized missions* one in engineering and science and the other 
in vocational-technical programs. Three Institutions (and two 
brancheLof the University of Michigan) are smaller developing 
undergraduate colleges with a liberal arts emphasis. 

Planning and coordination of public higher education, 
including advice to the' legislature on financial requirements, ife 



a constitutional duty of the State Board of Education. It has 
not, howevars played a sighificant rolt in the state budgetary 
processes generally, nor In retrenchment in particular. 

Between 1970 and 1974, public higher education in 
Michigan grew at a rate of J6.9 percent compared to a national 
average of 22.7 percent.' The .bulk of this growth , however, was 
in the two-year colleges, and fun-time-equivalent enrollment 
in t^e'senior institutions has remained virtually constant. 

No other statfc has as many institutions with constitu- 
tional status, and in none has this status been more jealously 
guarded against state governmental intrusion/ In October 1975, 
the Michigan Supreme Court, upheld, in substance, the contention 
of the three major universi^es--the University of Michigan, 
Michigan State University, and Wayne State Un|versity--that 
recent legislative appropriation bills unconstitutionally limit 
and interfere with their power to supervise and to control and 
direct the expenditure of the institutions' funds. | 

Private higher education, enrolling about 14 percent 

2 

of the students in 1974-75, grew 4.4 percent. Michigan is one 
of only eight states-'-including New Jersey^and New York in this 
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study--wi^h general programs of institytional aid toall private 

3 

institutions. 

Michigan has an annual budget cycle with fiscal years 
beginning each Jul^l. ^ Institutions submit separate requests to 
the governor- s office in October* Bidget hearings are held by 
the executive budget office in November for staff to question and 
larify requests. Institutional heads meet with the governor in 
December to review preliminary reconmendations prepared by the 
executiW budget office and to suggest changes, and the governor's [ 
J budget is submitted in mid-January, Legislative hearings usually 
begin in February, but the appropriation is rarely enacted before 
the beginning of the fiscal year. The 1975-76 appropriations act 
was signed on September 10, 1975, In the past, the governor's ^ 
^ office has advised the institutions of the total size of, the 
budget and of his salary and other cost policies. In 1975, the 
(^governor gave target figures for each institu^tion for 1976-77 
sfeoisrf on revenue estimates and percintages of his 1975-76 budget 
recommendations. - 

The governor's budget is in program form, using a 

i 

modified WICHE/NCHEMS Program Classification Structure. Instruc- 
J tion is grouped by the HEGIS disciplirve categories. However, 



^ recomm^dations for changes are summarized by the governor 
accordir^ to "Economic Changes" comprised of cornpensation in- 
creaseSj costjrfjustments, and "Program Changes" which may include 
enronment changes as well as academic and administrative programs. 
The legislative budget bill .1s in a subltantially similar format 
except that instruction appears by organization rather than by 
HEGIS discipline categories. To support its organizational^ 
categorization, the legislature requires institutions to submit 
budget requests in line- Item format, The legislature utilizes 
the organizational format of the budget' bill as a summary for 
tracking institutional expenditures* The executive, budget office 
has expressed serious concern over the duplication of effort: 



Lack of acceptance on the partof the Legislature 
of established executive bill structures resultSM'n 
a requirement upon agencies to pripare the budget - 
anew in legislative format. When both fi^scal agencies 
pursue their own end in this regard, the result is a 
serious undermining of executive authority. "Double 
budget systems, conflicting cormion information bases/ 
conflicting appropr1at1on--organi zatlon-^program 
structures^all result in-mass confusion' which mafces 
i communlcatipn and understanding nearly impossible.^ 



The "mass confusion" with which the budget office is 
concerned has been ''compounded in the retrenchment^ activity, as 
institutions have been called^ upon for multiple reallocation 
plans . ' ■ , , / 
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STATE'LEVEL PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA \ 

Although our major interest is in the 1975-76 budget 
year, both the pr>ior year and the succteding^one must be discussed 
because of the state' s^xpl icitly Incremental budgetary process. 
The 1975-76 budget wa^uilt on adjustments to the 1974-75 budget 
base. In turn, 1t isjthe basis for 1976' 77 budget planning. The 
1975-76 budget was signed by the governor in September i over two 
months after the beginning of the fiscal year. It added $25.2 
million to the 1974-75 base of $422.2 million. Under executive 
office guidelines^ however^ compensationj other cost increases^ 
and some enrollment growth would require $42.2 million, forcing 
the institutions to real locate 'about $17.1 million to carry for- 
ward essentially the same level of program's. The amount of the 
required allocation grew sporadically as revenue estimk^es fell-- 
M probably unavoidable uncertainty. However, this 'uncertainty was' 

. compounded by the unwi 1 1 ingnes's--perhaps i nabi 1 i ty--of state 
agencies to state clearly and explicitly the impact of any one of 

^the revenue estimates on, the budget. 

1974-^75 Budget ¥mr 

1974-75 Governor's Budget . ' " 

Explicitly incremental, the governor's budget recommended 
Increases over the 1973-74 base in two categories: "Economic 
Changes" to maintajin the level of current activity , an^ "Program 
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Changes," Including inrollment changes, to increase or reduce 
that level i ' 



Economic changes 

Compensation increasef $26.2 mi 1 1 ion 

Noncompensation adjustments 5.5 

Utility costs 2.1 

Program changes , 

Enrollment * .09 

Operation of new facilities .7 
Medical programs/continued expansion 3.8 

- Academic programs 1\6 

Travel decreases . ( 

One=time decrease (2.4) 

Total changes . . $36.a mil lion^ 



The recommended decrease in travel of $.7 million represented a 
15 percent reduction in travel applicable to all state agencies. 
The recommended "one-time decrease" of $2.4 million reflected 
executive office acceptance of legislative designation that the 
prior year's level of funding for equipment and special mainte- 
nance would not be needed j'n the current year. It should be noted 
that ''Economic Changes*' were both detailed and justified in the 
narrative. * 

1974'75 Legislative Appropriation 

The legislative budget bill increased the governor's 
budget recomnendati^ns by some $2.8 million. In general, the 
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legislature increased program funding at the expense of the - 
"economic factors'' and by selective program reductions. In a 
mernorandum from legislative fiscal agincles,^ funding policies 
which supported these changes were stated as follows: 



J 



1. Funds are assigned to specific operating units 
(line items to schools and colleges); 

2. Only on-campus enrollments are funded (off-campus 
actiyities are to be self-supporting); 

3. Out'0f=state students are to be limited to 
20 percent by school and college and to be 
charged fees equal approxlniately to 75 percent 
of the cost of Instruction; 

4. Maintenance projects In excess of SSSjOOO are to 
be managed by referral to executive or legislative 
agencies; 

5. Alumni programs are to be sel f-supportingi 

6. New degree programs are to be funded only after 
authorization by the legislature; 

7. Funds with a one-time expense characteristic 
are to be deducted; and 

8. Fixed-cost payments are to be excluded from * 
inflation adjustments. 

■ \ ^. 



These legislative directions were not directly enfor^ble in 
allocations in the budget bill, but constituted policy direction^ 
to the institutions which the legislature would take into account 
in reviewing expenditures. 
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1974- l ^ jReduction by Executive Order 

^^;T1n^ December 1974 the governor, by executive, order, calTsd 
for a 2 patent reduction in the operating appropriations of all 
state aglncies except the Department of Corrections. J For 
-institutions of higher education, the redtiction was stated to be 
1.5 percent (about $6.4 million) rather^than 2.0 percent in 
recognition of their labor intensive operations. The e^cecutive 
order transferred appropriated funds from each Institution to the 
unappropriated balance of the state general fund as of June 3D, 
1975. ; ^ ^ = 

1975-76 Budget rmr t 

1975- 76 Governor's Budget 

It is virtually impossible to simplify the procedures by 
which the Michigan executive office reached its ultimate recommen- 
dations for higher education. An attempt to explain these is 
useful, however, for they epitomize the complexity that can lie 
behind the public announcement of a "4 percent redurtron.'' As 
definitions and computations change rapidly with the latest revenue 
estimates, it becomes extremely difficult for senior administrators 
to explain state action to their faculty and the public. 

1.' In October 197'4 the governor, by letter to each^ 
institution^ gave a 1975-76 planning target based on a 4 percent 
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..■ reduction in the 1974-75 net state appropriation. Individual 
dollar targets were given.®' 

2. In December 1974 the governor^ by executive order, 
reduced the \^74^75 appropriation by approximately 1.5 percent or 
$6.4 million, as noted above. 

3. The governor's 1975-76 budget submitted in January 
1975 recommended an Increase over tht 1974-75 base of $31.5 millio 
of which $1.0 million was ^Kplained in detailed program changes. 
Unlike the prior ylar's budget, however, "Economic Changes" of - 
$30.5 rnillionr-called "Economic, Enrollment, and Fiscal Adjustment 
Changes"--were neither detailed^^nor justified in the narrative. 
The only mention of 4 percent reduction was % single sentence: 

"In addition, reductions of approximately 4 percent have been 
^ reflected from the level of the 1974-75 enacted budget," The 
introductory fiscaj sumniary by institution did not refer to the 
earlier 1.5 percent reduction of the 1974=75 appropriation. The 
1.5 percent reduction was, however, allocated both in a statewide 
program summary and in the campus program details as an additional 
item among the usual modified PCS programs.^ 

4/ Earlier infornial discussions with the ixecutive 
budget staff, and a worksheet from it in February, advised each 
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cam^pus separately of the details of the. "economic factors"=«the 
in^^sed costs of maintaining programs at the 1974-75 level. 
These appeared to total $42.2 mil lion based uppn the worksheet 
provided the University of Michigan: 



All insti tutions U, of Michigan 

Compensation, a ^ ' 

5.6 percent increase ' $6.7 

(Not ^ . ' 

Noncompensation, a ^ 

'5.0 percent increase de- 1*5 

Utilities tailed) ,8 

Enrollment * ,5 

Total $42.2 . $9.5 

J ^ million - million 



V 5. In the governor's budget, therefore, the dollar mount 
of the 4 percent reduction was not explicitly stated either on a 
statewide basis or by institution. It was derived from the 
difference between the recommended details of the "economic 
factors" which do not appear in the budget and the dollar amounts 
actually recommended^ reduced by the earlier 1.5 pircent reduction 

^ % 

All institutions of Michigan 

'Unstated economic factors $42.2 S9.5 

Actual recommendation jl^S ^ 7.1 

' 2,5% difference ' 10.7 "2.4. 

1.5% difference 6.4 ' ^ JLl 

4,01 reduction f .W7\ . 

, ' million million - 
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For the University ef Michigant therefore, although $9*5 mil«lion 



would be required in 1975-76 to maintain prbgram levels, only - 
$7.1 million additional funding was recofnmended. Of this $7.1 
million, $1.5, million simply replaced. the earlier 1.5 percent 
reduction so that it could be incorporated into the 4 percent 
reduction. The balance of $5.6 million was new state'funding f^r 
programs which would in fact r^equire $9,3 million. Reallocation 
of $3.9 million would be required. 

1975-76 Governor's April Revision 

In April 19f5, by letters to the legislative leadership'^ 

and to the institutions,^^ the governor reconmended a further 

reduction. The brief letters schedule by institution the dollar 

amounts of the further '^(but not the total) reductions proposeds 

and refer to them 1n three different ways: 

j 

1, As an additional reduction of approximately 2 percent 
of the 1974-75 net budget bale for all institutions' (e.g., state^ 
funds but not tuition or othir inconie). * 

2. In conjunction with the 4 percent reduction already 
reflected in the governor's budget, as an approximate 6 percent 
reduction of the 1974-75 net budget base for aCT^nsti tutions. 
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3. In conjunction with the 4 percent reductian on net 
already reflected in the governor*! budget, as an approxiniate 
4 percent reduction of the gms^ budget of each institution. 

Computation of the further reduction for each institution 
did riot In fact reflect any of these explanations; but rather was 
determined by the difference between 4 percent of the gross 
1974-75 budget and. 4 percent of the net 1974-75 budget. Although 
the final-resijlt was an overall 2 percent further reduction for 
all institutions, the Impact was greater on institutions with 



relatively higher revenues from sources other than state siJpport. 
A ma j or research university, for examplei^may charge higher 
resident tuition than, do the other schooTsi and even higher 
tuition for a greater number of nonresident students. It may - 
also derive greater revenue from reimbursement for the Indirect 
costs of extramurany-funded research. The differential impact 
can be iVlustrated by an example: , . 
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1974-76 Budget 
iin $ tnllllons) 


All 

instltu- 
tions 


Untvtrslty ' 
of • 

Hlchlqih 


' Wei ten 
■ Mlchigc 
Unl ven 


,1974-75 Gross 


. $634.6 


$156.8 


$47.3 


Less I Tuition 

' Othtr revenue 


(Not ^ 
detailed) 


(46.9) 
(14.2) ■ 


• (13.8) 
(1.1) 


Subtotal 


212.4 


61.1 


14.9 


1974-75 Net 


$422.2 


$95.7 


$32.4 


April Revision 








41 Gross 1 ess 4% net 


$8.5 


$2.4 


$0.6 


As percentage of 
1974-75 net 


2.0 


2.5 


1.8 



These revised recommenditions of the goyernor reiched ths 
legislature aftir Institutional hearings and did not appear to in- 
fluence final cormiiittee recbmmendations. It should be noted that 
in these revisions^ as in the govirnor"S budget itsslfj the dollar 
amount of total adjustments being made 1s not explicitly statedf, 

1975=76 Legislative Appro priations ^ ^ , - 

The legislature appropriated an .incremental increase of 
$25.0 million, $6.5 million less than the original recormiendation 
in the governor's budget, but some $1,9 mill ion more than in his 
April 1975 revision. The legislature added several items to 
tighten up appropriations'l 
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1. Finin.cial-aid monies for medleal- and 

Wiri- transferred to the language sic ti on of the approprlitlons bill 
and ipadi conditional upon *'^rmal agrettnents to practice nm^iclne 
In the State of Michigan for f1\^e ^fears immediately following 
csoniplatlDn of their medical or dental resident training"; 

2. A 10 percert reduction in entering* claises of colleges 
of edUGatlon ^yai to be Implernentid beginning 1n the 1976-77 fiscal 
year; . 

3* Institutions were directed to "cooperatively dis/elop 
a seY'f- Insurance pool plan for the purpose of financing for dli^ect 
loss to real andfpei^^o^al property . . . and for medical 
mal practice"; ' 

4. Appropriations Increases for utilities were replaced 
by an "j'ntent" language section -1^1 th allocation conditional upon ^ 
audit by the auditor general; and 

■ ' " -■ ■ " 

5* A cejling was placed on enrollnients which would be 
funded in 1975-76. 

The ej(act dollar authority for expenditures for 1975-76 
was In doubt as the approprlatioris bill efnerged from conference 
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coram ttw Jn the closing days of tht liglslativt sasHon in ^ 
mid-August, and at the urging of thi^~pvtrnor/ generaj revenue 
appropriations were redyjcia by 1 ,0 percent-- from $471; 3 million ^ 
to $471.5 million^ (The prc^ostd ;approp:Hation actual ly^ 
to $472.8 fnilHont SU 3 mi 11 loh appeared 1n ''boilerplate" 
appropriations in the language section of the billi half for 
support of a skilUcenter program in northern Michigan , and the 
MTance- to six named Institutlonf for off-campus instrtiction at 
service install atlqns and pj;isons and for fininclal aid to medical 
and dental students.) ^ 

_ ^^ditionally, as_ revenije projections continued to dlmi ^ 
the legislature qualified Its appropriations with the following ; 
language: ^ ^ ' * , '■' \ 



Of the gineral funti amount contained in this Act 
each aniount shall .be riduced by the Department of 
Managiment and Budget by .5 percent in order to 
equal the amoLint of estlrnated revenue as reflected 
In House Bill No. 4439 of the 1975 regular lession 
of the. 1 egislature.^ 2 ' 



, ^^^^ ^^Si^st and before the appropriations bill was . 

signq|/j^\t6e governdr^ the executive, budget off^e notified til 
state agencies of its intent "to mrfke an additional am percent 
reduction to establish a contingency fund to meet later^ revenue 
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deficiencies," In ^ fyling requested by legislative leadership 
the attDrney gintral indicited that this additional one percent 
rejdycftjon was an unconstitutiona] exercise of gubernatorial 



authority- iufnot until tfter the 19?5^76 appr^opri'atloni b^ill 
was signtd by the governor on "Septembef 10, 1975,' over two months 
after thi beginning of the fiscal j^ear. . ^ 



In signing the appropriations act, the governor exercised; 
hfs power df llne-ltem veto to remoye $ls597,60O In program funds- 
at two institutions ($U136,6O0 my be restored by supplemental 
.4p,propriations since only several hundred thousand t^o start a new 
€0:11 eg e was the disapproved itern). He also vetoed language 
sections which would have pro\/1ded funds for fire, and police 
services on contract with local muni c1 pali ties and for reiifiburse- 
rnent^of Increased ut111t/ costs, this 1 atteV provision Is a 
necessar^^ expenditure and 1s projected to require five to ten 
m1 11 ion new dollars for all state institutions In 1975-76, 



Although not vetoed, medical and dental education were noted- as 

^ V . . 14 

having received disproportlotiate increases in appropnitions. 



0.ri September 25 ^ 1 975, within a few weeks after the 
appropriations act was signed, the executive budget office issued 
a vvarning letter saying fLirther reductions would be nefeded in 
1975-76s and urging discretion in expenditures^^ ^ 
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197P77 ForniulatiQn n ^ ^ = 

In October 1974* whin the govefnor origlnillypfopoibd 
a 4 percent reduction of the 1974-75 state appropriation as a 
target for 1975-76^, he also proposed a; ceiling for 1976-77 of 
103 percsnt of his 1975-76 recontnendatloh. In late April 1975 
(after his .revised r/econmtndations for f975''76) the gov^^^^T^ . 
revise^ the; 1976-77 targets from 103 percent to 97 and 92 perctnt 
of the 1975^76 recommended levels: 



Consequently* my budget policy for 1976-77 . 
specifies a target level of 97" percent of tht 
current operations portion of the fiscal year 
1975-76 recommtndation for each department plus 
a^n alttrnative target of 9€ pircent. This 
additional level IS designed to identify the 
sensitivity of progf'am Impact to yat-yihg levels 
of support^ and isdl ate the prografn anjd /.policy 
priorities, = The two target levils are'Sxcluilve 
of economic factors. ,c f ' 



Thereafter^ in May 1975, the executive budget office 
I. \- - %v ■ ■ 
provided "Target Management Plans"' forps to implement .budgita'ry 

planning for 1976-77. ^ In substance, theie forms called for the 

allocation of the 97-92 percent target among the program sub- 

categories (i.e. ^ the^ HEGIS-WICHE/NCHEMS program categories and 

^HEGIS discipline subcategories) with jjUstification in^ terms of 

"Need/DeinancI," "Oli'tputSi'' and "Resdurdes'' for each sabdategory- 



Rtiourcis Incl^did full-timi^qu1valent positions for fBcuMyt^ 
administrative^ and strvlce personnel* An example of the "Resourci 
and Ptrformafice data" requf red was given 1n the minwrandumi - 



Social S ciences^ etc. (SCU)i Ubieral Arts (CC/JC S^ 

Need/Demand - COURSE 0EMAND--1 .e. ^ number of students 
desiring to enrolL in social sciencti or liberal arts 
cpursiSs taught by quilified facuT%s with specified 
credit hours and contents* ^ 

Outputs - CpURSE SUPPLY— i-e*, number of credit hours 
of social sciences or-liberal arts courses with 
specified contents^ taiight by qualified faculty s 
provided to students^ ^ w , / . ^- 

Note: Data may be broken downb^^ass levels if/ 
desired. At Institutions /w^^^^K^^^do not inElude 

.students turned away at, rtgistration, past need/dimand 
and outputs will tend to match. For target budget 

.nanagtmsnt plans in which tte Institutional res'ponses 
includi cutbacks' in outputs (quantity, or specified 
quality aspects) shortfalls then will appear in . 
relation to giveh need/dfiniand.-j^ \ . 



The "Target Management Plans" were to^ be submitted by 
July 31i 1975, with the intent that all parties to the budgetary 
process would haye a greater opportunity to riview prograrrfnatic 
priorities without being diverted fy the attention to minute 
fiscal details. In his April letter,' the governor stated the 
rationale behind the management plans, as follows^ C~~^ 



\ 
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Last'falVs e^periervci In flevaloping my fiscal 
year 1975-^76 budget convinced me that tht develop- 
ment of agency requists 1ri the context of target 
^levels of-tvai libit fesoufcei leads to.more 
relevant analysii and discussion 'than the mre 
opflinjfnded request policy of^the past itveral 
- years. The target procesi allowed us to concsn- 
trate our efforts on the major concerns facing 
each of you tn the context of feasible funWIng 
levels and heightened the real, nature of ^e 
tradeoffs that fact decisionmakers in the budget 
process. It is my billef that the critlciims of 
the fiscal year 1975-76 budget development process 
acknowlidged earlier In this statement art con- 
strycy vely dealt with by a policy .and process 
that provides sufficient lead-time to analyze the* 
prograiTinatf c implications of meeting varying 
target levels, 



INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA. 

: / . ' \ - ■ 

197S'-76 Budget Ymar , 

; In early 1972 the University of Michigan established 
three ^cbmmittees to extend planning and budgeting: 1) Long-Range 

r^Planning, 2) Program Evaluation, and 3) 'Bfldg^\Priorit4es. Each 
had key administrative, substantial faculty, and some student' 
representation. The committees were subsumed under the title 

j "Office of Budget and Planning," but by 1975 it had not yet been ' 
integrated into the fonrial administrative structure. A notable 
contribution of this structure was made by the Budget Priorities. 
Committees in advising on the real location of the ^ percent 
reduction--about $4.0^^ millidC-of thr 1974-75 budget base for. 
1975-76. 

^ ' ^ - J . 
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The responsibility for budget cutting fill to the vice 
pfisldent fur academic affairs, who serves as Chairman of the 
Committee on Budget Administration. The.projss began in Oecembe 
=1974 after the governor's office outlined the 4 percent r^lloca- 
tion.^" . 

' ■ ^ . ."fi 
For several years the university had 'ftteti'*faced with. ' 
annual one to three perceht reallocations in th4 fonn of cutbacks 
recommended productivity increases% and the necessity to achieve 
a balanced budget with a reasonable compensayon program. These 
,1nternal reallocations were acros&-the-board., for the most part, 
and cut nonpersonnel expenditures td a bare minimurof cannibaTized 
/(infillid positfons, and delayed appointments. By latf ^l9745 
..^'these techniques were inadequate and unpopular, and ^'process / 
/ 'designed to produce, differential cuts was required. 

" ■ K.^ /- ^ ^ ^ • 

The genferal criteria established by the Committee on 
Budget Adminfstrati^i^n were to: 1) preserve the central mission 
programs^; 2) weigh. heavily the budget unit proposals for cuts; 
3). seek^ eqiiitj^; 4)' maintain enrollments, minority programs, and 
financial aid; 5) nonpersonnel expenditures cuts to be proposed 
only by ^rior^consultation in exceptionaT casespand 6) maintain 
qucQity. 
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Each dean and major budget-untt head was scheduled for 
a hearirig-with the vice president. / At the hearings, proposals 
were to bi made for three increasingly severe types of reductiofft 
1) 1 percent of the 1974-75 gross base; 2)1 percent of reduced 
1974-75 b#se; and 3) furthtr cuts of 0,5 percent, 1,0 percent, 
T;5 pfrcent, aod 2.0 percent. 

' . /\, .... ■ . ■ ^ ■ ' ' 

V / T^|KaV^tngs were attended by vici-presidenti al staff 
:niembfers,,ft^^^^ Committee members, and budqet unit 

staff. ' Analy^'C^^nnformation was ^provided by the Office Of 
Academic Planning and Analysis (the former OfVice of InstltutloritiT 
Research). ; ^ . 

^ , .The more;.;Specific criteria establ ishW by'^w^^^ 
on Budget Administration were: ^ 



a^, ^ Units whose mission is most^ 8f rectly linked to the 
overall combined instructiohil-research "role of the 
University win receive a higjier priority than 
others less closely identified with that role, 

b. The following relationships wi 11 , be: c]os§J^^4, 
^ . examined for each teaching unitf ' .- ^^ ; 

^ 1. Instructional workload per^^Rf: €acuTty -me^er 
„ In comparison with peer in|ti-tutidns , ^ 
relative distribution of' tta^^hJ:n3.^fey.v1#VeP 
- \ ^(e,g., freshman, graduate; "etG^^)s "^ '' 

2. Number of /support staff per FTE faculty. 
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3* Nonialary support for .faculty. 



4. The patttrn of Extiniion and Jerm III teachings 
9- ind 12-nionth appolntmenti, and teaching 
compensation arringements* ^ 

5. Number of graduate students in relation to 
what are regard as optimum inrollments.. 

6. Other ilgnlficant inforniation which;each : 
unit may wish to provide- ' ^ 

Comparable data on cost-effectiveness will be required 
for all nonlnstructional units. 

Uaits with effective Ipng-range plffns and revltw 
prbcedurts will "be g1vtn fuller consideration in 
proposed budget reductions than those with no such 
plans. Where posiible, " loans'' may be made to 
units with long^^ange plans to facilitate significant 
bAjdget reductions. 

Units parformiTig a njajor/function In the program 
of other academic units will receive a higher \ 
priority than othtr units. . 

New programs or program improvements requiring new 
dollars will be deftfrtd and/or given low priority 
unless there are compellihg reasons for theii^ early 
implementation. 

Units should consider the following possible personnel 
actions: 

1. Selective freezing of unfilled positions and ^ 
positions replacements. 

" ■ " ■ ^ r . ■ , . . 

2, Making faculty replacements only at the Assistant 
Profeisor level * - / 

Review will include consideration of earl let budgtt 
reductions in units and also the contribuSion of each 
unit in generating funds from external sources^ 

Particular attention will be given to areas of 
possible duplication, of frffort^gQ i 
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. By early February 1975 thi procedure had been completed 
and difftrential cuts prepared for about T40 budget units under 
approximately 25 deans or 'major unit heads. Units were claisified 
roughly as minimum cut (2 percent), njoderate cut (3 percent)^ and 
maximum cut (4 percent). 



Minimum ..S^ units 

Moderate ^10 umits^ 

Maximum . ...,119 units 



A^nis^tratlve support areas were -general ly given maximum 
cuts except, for example, utiritles accounts. Minimurt! and moderate 
cuts tended to be In the academic unitS'-^the IS^'schools and cjol^^^^^ 
leges. Ln making these differential allocations, the Un^ersl ty vt 
of Michigan often relied upon comparisons with slmtUrMnstruc- ^ 
tional unltg in other major universities as indicated in the 
paraphrased quotation from an internal membrandumi 



r 



On the basis of an^analysis (admittedly several years 
old) of^chools of ■ at five, named, major 

universities, the school at the University of Mlchtgan^ 
is in a relatively good posltlonrto absorb maximum "'^^ 
budget reduction. Its student-faculty ratio and 
teaching loads were light compared to .other schools, 
and its funding per student better thr;i all ather 
peers except two. v 



4 ^ 
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In other initances» the.uni vtrsi ty recognized the ability 
. "^of units to abiorb cufra|t*cuti*^rough the use of otNr than ^ 
state funds. Inone such instance, howevers longerjterm coniidif 
ations prevalTtd: > * v 



In the short run, the school could absorb a maximum 
cut by shifting a greater share of expinses toj^pn- 
General Fund.sotirees. However, the stabiUjy 
those lourceS ts. questl^gnablev/and vretirimt^ 

; ft' 'makes ft Impsrative. tfjat the Genenaj Fund 
op&ratlon base be preserved to Attract the best 
possible leadership and provide.it with maxirnum. 
support. ' 



o By late February 1975 the apparent severity, of state. . 

appropriations cutbacks waS such that the Board of Regents 
endorsed a frptze on. eKpenditurts* wcep^jons were, 

processedrby the Comnilttee ^brt'^Budgtt'o^ this . 

prdceduW was effective and yet alj owed essential operations to 
continue. ' ; ; . _ 



^ , ■ ' 1976-'77 Budget Ymr 

' The. university responded to the requirements fqr.GUtbacks 
for:1975-76 through procedures resulting in selective arid ^ 
differential reductions. Ori the other .hand, the uj!;lversliy' t 
initial response to the governor's request for "target managerriertt 
.;;p1ahs''yfor- 3^ projected Internal , across-the-board reductions 



which would require staff layoffs ind inrbniritnt rfductions. In 



presintlng across-ths-board planj the ufiiversity noted its 
teptative nat^e: ; ._. ^ 

The managtmanf plans we are submlttifig "dell berattly 
. , avoid fiscal detail." We have tried to create an 
overan picture of the implications of each pla^ ^ 
upon our programs. We ask that you regard it* as, at 
.best* a fairly accurate illustration of a possj^le 
outcqme of the 97 ^percelft and ^92 perctn^t budget 
targefsr Wire such deductions to becpffi^a reality*^ ; 
the actual I process would ihvdlve mucfi^frior'e input - ' 
from the university conmunity antf tonsidsr morfr 
alternatives and specific courses of action than can 
' adequately be presented in the management plan 

^ format. A serious problem in any action is the 

lead time required in making personnel changeSs " = 
especially in units that would be forced to rtduce ' 
tenured faculty. ^ ^ ' 



: i.».--,.y,v. 
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WOBTBCB^Ti SPRING 1976 

/ " ' \ A. Lawrence PHnchtr ^ 

" J / Asslitiint Vtce Prtiid'int 

' ' ^ for Stat# Relttions 

^ ^ ^ Un1var$1ty of Mfchigain 



This pQ3tscr4f adds d&vel^iteflt of the period October 
1975 through March 1976 to tha cas# %tMy\ 

Fiscal 157B-76 ,^ - . _ : ^ ' 1^ ^ - 

The Siptember 25, 1975 warning litter from the executive 
budget office became substantive whin the govirnot is-iued . \ . 
EHecutive^tirder 197Mr on OctoBe 1975,^ Spffli $7*471 ,860 
was proposed for^operational cuts from selectid higher edueation 
Institutions and programs, the Utiiversity of 'Michigan was 
assigned a reduction of $1,623^36P:0r 1 .5\piircertt tjtiii; appro- 
priation. The reconineaded reductionSv^re SiieGtij^%/r^,ngW)^^^^^ 
from zero to' 0lght percent by institution or program. \ - 



This executive order was rejicted by the 'l6gislativf 



approprlaMons commTttees and a process of negottition begari:/ 
between the txicutive and legisTative branches* A politically 
pal atabli order then followed on December 9^ 1975i; EKicutive 
Order 1975-12, The amount^of reductions was essentially tte 
same {$7j510,250) 5 but the distributiori ariiong ihsti tutions and 



(Postscript: Spr1r(g 1976) 
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prograrni had been changed significantly^ i^<he table on^fhe 
follov^l ng page shows* 

The extent of selective reductions recomrnended by the 
* executive budget office departed from prior practice with respect 
to both .higher education and other state services. Criteria, for 
the final differential reductions wer^ no'% made eKpllcit and ^ 
appear to be the result of political negotiation/ 

Fiscal 1976-77 t ' ^ ' ' 

Annual leetinis with the. executive budget o^'ice staff 
and the governorj as outlined in the case study, were held 1n ^ 
November and December 1 975, respectively. The tenor of these 
discussibns was "times are hard" and^^"1t looks llk^.standstl 11 
bi/dget for 1976-77." Executi ve budget ^reconTnendatl'ons were, late: 
They were not known in general unti 1 February' details were not 
publ.ished unti V early March. 




(Postscrlptf SRHng,:'4&76) ' ^' / ^ 



_Cffl^aH^j^^f_MjcaJ^^ Reductions 

/ > - October December ' 
[n^ti^tu t20n_ or program ' recomnienda tion re&ommendatio.^n 

^ ' J ^ ^ ■ ■ ' 

Central Hichigan UnVersity S: 363^389 . 400,000 

Eastern Michigan University 700,000 300^000 

Ferris State Cap^e 248,241 0 

Srand Valley State Gonege " ^0 160,000 

Institute of Gerontol ogy .47,840 50,000 

Lake Superior state College ...f, - 200,000 50,000 

Lake Superior Institute 149,250 149,250 

Michigan State University 0 1,230,000 \ .. 

Agricultural Experinent Station ^ 0 200,000 

Cooperative ExtenstonVservice 0 100,000 

Michigan Technological University 5O0,0'O0 - 175,000 

Northern Michigan Uni versit^^ . 7OO5OOO 175^000 

Oak! ana University 248 J51 250,000 

Saginaw Valley State toll ^ge ' 300,000 50,000 

The University of Michigan- 
Ann AfBor 1,623,360 1,600,000 

The University of Michigan- ' . ' , 

Dearborn ^ 108,838 ^^110,000 

The University of ■Michigan- ^ i 

. Fl int 79, 93^^ 100,000 • 

Upper Peninsula Health' PI anni ng *^ 6,93: , S,O0O ^ 

Wayne State University ■ 1,341,816 1,350,000 

Western Michigan University 750,707 500,000 

Grants for Michigan Resident 

Allied Health Profess iof Graduates 53,000 , : 53,O0D: 

Grants for Michigan Resident , Z/^" 

Dental Graduates 50,000 \ 0 

Grants for State Competitive . , 

Scholarships 0 500,000 

Total ' $7,471,860 "$7,510,250 



(Postscript: Spring 1976) ■ 

■ r ^ i 

The. executive recoiriTiendatlons were esssntiany "s'tanSf- 



still'' /in terms of institutional appropriations althQugh the total 
increased $7i078i2l8./ Exami nation of the "increase"^ shows 
approximately: \ ^ / ' 

State;adni1n1stered financtal aid '$4^000*000 

I ■ Oper*±#^ew faqjMtier%. ,i . ' ; ' 2, 000,000 

testo-^e-. Vetoed , 1,000,000*. 

^DediJCt^B^qalled'^tfqfrji (1 ,000,001)' 

. .. Enrgilf eri4 st ^dteWT^^g institutions 500,000 

. J^^M%^|#:"^ " r -^^ , 500,000 . 

/ :^ ' ■ -"$7,000,000 

r^j,^^; ^Legislative aWI On s appear^'^to be TTiov^ing promptly as V 
-v.i nstitutii^srh^ave b$en schedtjled for hearings in March 1976.^ The 
1 egislature has passed 'a resolxition calling tor all work to be 
coiTipletid on budget ;binia by June 18, 1976. Institut Tonal 
hearings are being conducted bef=crf joint' House-Senate appro- - 
priations Subcommittees on Higher Education, As noted above, 
the "election year" factor fs proinineni. Legislators speak of ^ 
the .need to raise taxes later, the ne^d '^tasprojict anfl stabilize 
revenues foj^. hifhfc,education in the future, and trte need to 
develop a. fdrniula for funcjijig. Of necessity, the focus is on 
pflhciples and proceclures ^ there is no money to carry forwarf" 
the process at the present tiftie. 



(Postscript; SpHng 1976) 

. , The Universit>^ of Mlchigin is preparing for the 1976-77 

fiscal year with budget conferences coiiducted b^^ the Vice President 
for Academic Affairs along the same lines as were follov/ed' in 
earl 3^ 1975, He has asked units to explain how tjiey would accom- 
modate a 3 and 5 percent reduction 1 n^ase budgets. 

^ . Key components 1n the institutional budget eqiiatlon have 
been 1dent1fied"-state appropri£ti05S, tuitiont base budget - 
reductions, compensation program, and una\^oidable new e^pLendi^tuhes. 
Each cQRiponent contains much uncertainty. Appropnla^tions appear ' 
. to be for a standstill level ^ but this is uncertain dUe tfe runiDrs ■ ■ / 

^ .^Qf further reductions in 1 975-76 and plans to e^ttpd^the fiscaf ; 
. year.^ Tuition 1s relatively high, in general comparjsons; and ' 
although it seems reasonable that a 5-10 percent increase Is m 
keeping with stat^nd natfonal trends, the policy position of ■ 
the Board ^Of Regents is undetermined. Base budget reductions for 
unfts are being evaluated, but it is clear that qual ity^ programs 
will be damaged by 3-5 percent cuts. Five union contracts are to ; 
be nego^tated in 1978; several negotiations are^ in process and 
will result in a system minimum for compensationj^^^eas^s ! The 
unavoidable new expenditures come in increased Gosts of items sucb'^^^ 
as social security taxes, utilities, and health insura^^J 
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(Postscript: Spring 1976) 

Although not directly related to retrenchment , another 

unknown at the present time Is the governor's reconmiendation for 

d . ^^^^ 
a constttutional amendment to create a new State Board of Higher 

Education. His State of the State message in January 1976 ^ 

tndlcated a belief that such an agency would result 1n "Improved 

planning and coordination." 
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1. , The Carnegie Foundation for'^tte^AHV^riGemeM of TeachTng." " 
^ Mom than suMml. San Francisco^ Jossey-BasSs 1975s 78-79^*^ 

2\ The Carnegie Foundation for the Adyancement of Teaching. 

More than survival: ■ San Francisco; Jossey-BasSs 1975^ 78-79. 

3* The Carnegie Council on Policy Studies^ in Higher Education, '\ 
Low or no tuition, ' San Francijco: ^ Oossey-BasSj 1975^ 34f 

4. State of Michigan, Department of Manafement and Budget. ^ 

Memormidim: Director to l&gisZatiVe leaders. Lansing ^ 
September 18, 1974.!; / > ; ^ , ' ^. .. 

5. State of Michigan. tEweautive 'budgm 1974^75, Lansing, 197$. 

6. Statt of Michigan. '1974^76 Senate, appropriationa aomiitteB 
qpera'ti^^ funding potioiea. Lansing, 1974* 

1. State of Michigan. EmautivB ordkv 1974^21. [Lansing^ 
December 1974. 

8. State of Michigan ^ Office of 'the ^overnbr. Memorandum: 

Qovernor to institutional ^preBidBnts . Lansing, October 1, , 

im. ' ■ ■ - ■ ■ — ^ . , . 

*?r^^¥tate of Michigan. Exeautive budget 2975^76. Lansings^ 

1975.; , ' " ^ = 

10. State^of Michigan, Department of Management and Budget. 

Memorcmdim Direator to ahairmen of legislat'ive appTOpriationB 
suh^QomnittB&B on higher eduaatian^ Lansing April 7% 1975. . 



n, Stat#!^Of Michigan, Department of Managenient a j Budget. 

Memomndwn: fro prea^cfents/ a^S^^o? ^atate 

inati ti4 t€om. Lansing, Ap H 1 7 s 1 9 7 5 wl- i-^^ 

12. State of Michigan. Enrolled senate Bill: No, i?, Lansirv^% 
1975. . . 

13, State of Michigan, Department of Mankgement and BuLjet. 
M^moPafl^M^' Assistant direatop to direators of atata 
^pdr^ttmnts and presidmts of Btate aolldgea^ universitiGG, 
and aorrminity aoX^0ges^ Lansing, August^tS, T975. 



:14v "State^df Michigfefr Office of the Governor. Memorandums 
Uovsmor to smate mEmbar3\_ Lansing^ September 10, 1975. 

15. State of Mfchlgan, Department of Managenfient and Budget. 

. Memorandmt DimGtor to diveatovs of atat'e depar.pTientB afid 
prsaidmta of state odll&gsa^ universitieaj and aommunity 
QoltegBa.- Lansing, September 25, 1975. ^ 

16/ State of Michigan, Office of the Governor. Mmorandm: 

Governor to direotara \and Q.ormis8ioner&_of Btate depar^mta 
and preBidsnt^ and' membera of governing ^boarda of QontroZ of 
. aollegiate inatitutionh/ L'a^iming^. April 25, 1975, 

_ - ■ ■ . ■ . * " \ '- ''' • 

17. State of Michigan, pepartmertt of Managenjent and Budget. ^ ' 

Memorandim: AaHatant di^^edtor to dir&MwB. of atatg " ^ 
deparPnen ts and prsaiden ta of "a tate QoltmgsB^ imiverBities^ 
and Gonmmity and Junior aol leg eB. Lansing, May 12, 1975: = 

18. State of Michigan, Office of the Governor. Mmorandwn: 
:OoVBmor to dirBQidt* and QomiaaioneTB of atate depar^entB 
and presidents and mmbers of goveming hoardB of aontrol ^ 
of QollBgmte inatiti4tianB . Lansing, April 25, 1975. 

19. University of Michigan, Office of the President, Memorandum; 
Pre&ident to implement tation aormittee. Ann Arbor, 
February 14,:^1972.^ 

aa. University of Michigan, Office of the Vice President for 
: - Academic A f f a i r s . : Memorandimi t \ Viak pres ide nt to deana 
and dir0QtorB,\ Ann Arbor, Dfecember 4, 1974. 

21. University of Michigan. Mmor^andm: Viae preaident for ^ ^ 
state' rel^Hom to operdtions aeation^ offiae of the budget. 
' . Ann Arbor, July 30, 1975, . * 
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NIW JERSeYi 
New Jersey Departmant ©f Higher Edu^atiDn 

OVERVIEW AND CAUSES OF RETRENCHMENT 

During fiscal 1974-75, public higher education in ' 
New Jersey absorbed approximafely $7.1 rfiillion jn increased energy 
costs and salary ijpreases largely through delaying equipment and 
book purchases, deferring ffilintinance, and leaving positions 
vacant* In January 1975, moreover^ the executive budget office/ . 
required that' the coordinating agency, the Oepgrtment of. Higher 
Education, plan for a $6.1 million reduction in the expehditure 
of funds appropriated for 1974-75, This reduction was not in 
fdct Implemented, but the reserve of $6J iriillion established to 
meet it was not ^released until June 1975, and state purchasing 
procedures precluded full utilization. of the funds. The emerging 
fiscal crisis in fiscal 1975-76 found higher education operations 
already constrained by the events jn fiscal 1975. 

, The governor's 1975-76 budget in February 1975 called 
for a^small increase in total state operating expenditures and a 
substantial increase in state aid to public schools. But 
projected 1975-76 state revenues fell short of propoled" 

' i' ^ ' V. ler 



. expihdftures which i'nclu^ Implementation of a State 

SupPlffie CouPt mandate regarding funding of elementary and 
seeobdary schools and proposals for property tax reform.. The 

'. S'hbrtfall was .approximately $900 minion. To meet this gap, t-he 
governor proposed the imposition of a graduated personal income 
tax. = The higher e'duGation. operating budget, along with those of 
other state agencies, ^ became a pawn in the broader disput^ 
between the governor and the legislature over the imposition of 
income tax. The^final result was an appropriation for Jif gher 

' education appro)^imat^'y-'V2 percent below the Bo'ard of Higher 
Educatloh's recommendation and five percent below the fiscal , 
IS7^^7S base. ^Allocation of specific reductions was negotiated 

^•bet^een the Treasury Department's .Division of the Budget and the 
Department^'of Higher Education, a statewide coordinating agency 
with budgfetary risponsibillty. Department policy was to allow ; 
raaximum discretion to the campuses in their inte,rnal allocation 

.of reductions/ It did moni-tor their plans, however, and provided 
/statewide '^gui del Ines "for faculty^liyoff procedures. 

HIGHER EDUCATION GOVERNANCE AND COORDJNATION 

There are 12 senior public institutions in New Jersey, wr. 
each of^hich has a separate governing board.. Rutgers, the stati;.^^' 
university, is a large, formerly private,' research-oriented 
university. There are eig^t state colleges which share similar 
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missions.^ Six of these develo^d from teacher^education 
institutions and two--Stockton and Ramapo--were establ ished in 
1969. Therms is also an external degree Institution: Thomas A. 
Edison College of New Jersey, which is. organized as a state 
college. The New Jersey Institute of Jechftology; fonnerly the ' 
Newark College of Engineering, offers primari ly engineering and. 
arch itecture programs. In addition, the New Jersey College of 
Medicine and Dentistry Includes two publ ic medical schools, one 
dental school, and some allied health programs. 

There are 17 ,two-^year conrniunity colleges jointly funded 
by the state and the counties. State funding is on the statutory 
basis of $600 per FTE student. Prior to fiscal 1975-76, the 
excess of actual enrollment over projected enrollment used for 
computing th# prior year's appropriation was retrOTctively funded . 
The Department of Higher Education considered this after- the-^fact^ 
funding as an essential factor in providing substantial open 
access. Retroactive funding was not provided in fiscal 1975-76, " 
however. Although actual fiscal 1974-75enrol Iment totaled 
66,40O-FTE students, the appropriation provided for only the 
budgeted 53,129, and legislative intent was explicit: 



It is the intent of t^is appropriation to 
fund a total enrollment during the 1975-76 
fiscal year of 53,129 equated fulUtime students 
and no adjustment shall be payable in future 
fiscal years to compensate any County College 
for enrollment in excess of its proportionate 
share of the said amount,^ ^ 

' a. . . _ 
The Department of Higher Education, a statewide coordi- 
nating agency with budgetary authority, is one/of^the 18 principal 
departments of stati^ government. As a coordinating agency^ 
department appears unique in that its administrative.: head , the 
chancellor, not only sits as a member of the governor's cabinet 
and serves as' a member and secretary of the Board of Higher 
Education, but also is a statutory member of other boards or 
groups including the governing boards of Rutgers and the medical- 
dental schpol , the, Counci 1 of State Colleges and the Council of 
Couhty CoHeges, the State Scholarship Commission,' the Edu^tionar 
Opportunity Fund^^eoard, the Educatipnaj Facilities Authority, and 
the State Board of Medi-cal EKaminers. The comple^city of^ the 
chanceVlofHs professional role is compounded by the differential 
authority of- the board over institutions. It Jias limited 
statutory authority in the case of the university, the technical*^ 
institute, and the corriTiunity cbllegesr but substantiaV, 
administrative.. control over the nine state colleges. 

' ^ In' the fall o?^1974 ^^enrollments of the -various . ^ 
Institutions differed markedly. ■ ' ^ 




ytiiti D naKsec to r 

^ N 

S t^e Un tve rs 1 ty . 
.Stlte Technical rnstitute \ 
Eiqht state colleges 
TwoXyear ^ubVic col l&ges 
Foun-year pVivaW colleges 
Two-year pri ya t#vco>l eges 

Total public 
Total private 

Total 



'^boes not include students at two law schdqls.^^ 





. f'.irt- 


"Full- 


■'Part- . 


linii: 


' ft .time 


time 


tjrne 


23,856 ■ 


8,801 


3,566* 


7,021* 


' 2.647 


' r,491 V 


1^4 


881 


47.596 


21 ,306 


684 


9,351 


36.017 


40,823 


na 


na 


32.918 


12,481 ' 


3,295 


■ 8,419 


918 


^ 423 


na 


na 


110.116 


73,353 


4,448 


J7,275 


33,836 


12,904 


3,245 ; 


'8,419 


143,952 


86,25?,, 


7,743- 


"^,694 ■ 



, . Je^een 1970 and 1974 enrollment in publk higher ' 

^ ^^^^ / Jersey grew by 42.3 percent--a1most ■ 

^ twTWtfie.rate of national growth. In sharp contrast, enrollment ' 
in the private sector de^l tried by .4.7"pireent in Tftw -Jersey ^as^t^ 



grew by 4.4 p^cent national ly. 



STATE BUDGETARY PROCESS , ^ ^ 

New Jersey ffas an annual f isMlsyear bSgfnfilng ■pn July .T/ 
Some 16 months prior to the budget year— that Is, in March 1974 for 
the 1975-76 fiscal year--the Department of Higher Education 
furnishes "PI arm.1ng Dollar Benchmarks" or target figures tO'f|ch» 
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publ campiis.^ Each, "Benchmark" represeftts \pin amount which the 

department "Ihen believes fiscally reasonah^lef^ and^carnpuses prepare 

and submit, requests based on enroll ment and program projectt^ns 

within th;is target figure, ' About 51 percpfit of the total higher 

education budget is generated by formula, ^^nstitutions may also 

submit "above fo'nriula" requests. In the fall, after staff evalua^ ' 

tion, the board reviews programs "^and priorities and recommends a 
^ ^ ^ f 

consolidated budget for higher education to the governor. The 
governor* with the advice of tfie Division, of Budget irr the Treasury 
Oep^tment, prepares his budget wh1ch_ is submitted to the 
legislatu^'e in February. The fonnat of the governor's budget is 
essentially programmatic (e-g.s instruction^ sponsored research, / 
academic support, etc) with line*1tem information shown' on a 
subsidiary basis. = " - ^ 

/ Legislative hearings begin in March and generayy focus on 
both specific programs an(^ specific line items in the institutions' 
budgets- The governor's budget recommendations are defended in 
th/g legislature by the chancellor of the^Department of Higher 
Eki^atioh and his staff and by the Division of the Budget.' On the 
whole,'xthe Board of Higher Education's recommendations -as modified^^ 
by the governor's offige have sgt the boundarifes of discussion and 
negotiation during executive and legislative hearings and 
neqotiatibns--and this was the case 1n 1975-76. The legislature 



appropriates funds to higher education institutions in four 
^ differint forms. For the state colleges, there is a gross 
appropriation to each institution for each of six programs. For 
the state^universityf there is a single, lunip-sum appropriatioh 
of net state tax funds (i.e., excluding institutional income from 
tuition and other sources). The medical cpllege receives net 
appropriations for each of nine component units, and the Institute 
of Technology receives a similar appropriation which represents^ 
net state tax funds under a contractual agreement between the 
Institute and the Board of, Higher Educatiqn, 

AT though or^ly one appropriations .bi 1 1 i s usual 5 for 
1975-76 a supplemenlal budget bill was passed after^.a. , substantial 
exercise of, veto authority by the governor. ,Und6%5th'e New Jersey 
consti.tutions ^he could not appraye the original appropria'tions bill 
since nt proposed expenditures in excess of expected ■revenues. 
The supplemental budget bil 1 T.estortd some vetoed items becausfi^ 
.additional revenues were provided by a supplemental tax bill; 

STATE^ LEVEL PROCEDURES AND GRITERIA ' ■ /. 

State- level retrenchment activity for 1975-76 occurred at 
five major stages.' 1) the initial reconinerldation of the Board of 
Higher Education, 2) the governor's budget, 3) the first ap^ro- ^• 
priations bill, 4) the governor's veto which required very 



substantial downward adjustment of Institutional and other higher 

■ ' ' • ^ ■ ]' ^ * t i 

educatiQn budgets, and 5) the supplemental appropriations and ' ^ 

w^ff^lfi, wf^lch permitted some^upward revision. The supple= 

^j/f^ miTTt|tl-^P tuition increases, for thy 

' . ^second^^semester of 1975-76s but the Board of Higher Education 

elected' to i>"11ve with" budgetary cuts to avoid raising tuition. 

;. :\r - V- r ■ . ' . 

■ ^ ii^'genera>j despite the ebb and flov^ of a turbulent 

' legislative session, both the executive office and the legislature 



were concerned with lump-sum amounts and relied: on partment 
of Higher Education for rdvice on allocations to institutions and 



academic programs. - ' . , 

■ . « . 

1975-76 Board Recommendations ; ^ ^ ^ / . 

'. ■ ■ ' ' ' # , . 

: InFiseal ]974-75 the budgetary i|rmula had not been- 
..y , ' - ^ ' . ■ 

./ully funded, a pd In i^^s refomrnendatiqns to the governor for 

^ ;:|^fI97;5-76^ the ^board soUight.both a . restoration of the prior gear's 

L riductiph €nd full-formuta funding. It also recommended enroll- 

""■''^ment increases averaging about six percent at the state university, ^- 



one^percent at the state collegep, 10.7 percent at the community, 
cpl leges, ^and thi^. maintenance of student aid. Thus-, at,t*he time 
, of its recommendation .p^ff^ovember 1974, the board ^contemplafed 
both increased funding. and Ihcreased enrollments over 1974-75^ 



.^,^^T though not at tht Vevels urged by the campuses. For tht tfn 
^ genera If campiJies Its recqninendations werei^ 



1974-75- Board 1975-76 

Appropriation ^ recQnTiiendJLt.t5Jl. 



Rutgers* . $ 8U0 Vyi'^-'^' 92.0 

Eight statf colleges ; 113,8 129.0 

New Jersey Irfstitutt ' . 

of Techn^lo^y - ^ 9.6 11 7 

^ __ _ \ . . ■ 

TotaU ■ \J $204,4 * $232.7^^/ 



1975-76 Governor's Budget ' ' 

The governor's budget, included the following reductions 
in the Board of Education's operating ■ budget recommendation: :^ 



- .9) "Merit increase increments" were jmmunated for 
State agencies including higher education institutions. These 
.Increments had previously been, virtually automatic within thr ^ 
state agenc4es and. the higHer'e'ducation institutions.. The 
governor noted in his^Sudget message that this was an econom]^ 
move 'but also; ^art of his admi hi Strati on 's comnitment "^p bangain 
collectively with the ipiits^re^^enting state employees, h ^ 
Subsequently^ \the legislature appropriated funds w^iich'will 
cover onjy 75 percent of Ah^pilnarefn#ts. Guidelines for the % 



I 



O J 
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' tffstrlbution of thf increment funds *we^t net yet promulgated in 
; Octobsr 197St howevtr, and incrementi have not been distributed* 



b) The principal Substantive rerfucttoii w^ In the 



:. board's recormiendecl enrollment at the county conigeB^. 
;. "u^) ^^^^^jeductions were made ;through technTcal clianges 




Dr gerfiral -supporCvandl instrutftio^^ and research. 



-or the ten general campuses ^ the governor' s budget 



dlfftr^^ffronT board recommendations as follows: 



^ Institution / 

Rutgers University^. 
Eight state gol leges 
New Jersey Institute 
Technolpgy 

Total ' 



fPiscal 1975-76 (in^ $ mil lio^t^ 



_ sted board fioyernor's Differ-^'^ f 
radommendation* budget^S.,., en ce % 



126^4 



*exc1uding mer^t salary increases, 




$ 89.fi r :$ -0- ^ 



120,5 
. 10 j 

' $220.8 



-5.9 

rllD^ 

6.9 




170, 
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First Appropr^ttgns BilU G Veto, arid Supplemental 

- Appr^pHattjdnr!M |1 . ■ N 

, , • "Thrt firJ^iapropriatlwiB bill passed by the legislature 

'^made Itttlj^^n^^n^the cg^trnbr's reconmendatlpni. U di-d^ 

, -deduce stata supjioj^ti but the reduction was'inte^ed to b*e offset 

: in part by irfcrsased tittion- reveniies pHmarily for nonresfdent 

'students'. The .leglslatyre did e.liminatt some "special programSj" / ^ 
* ' ' '^^'^^ > ■ ^ ^ -^^ ■ ^ . / ^"v^ 

namely funtis for the Ccwi^ilssion on Financing Postsecondary . 

; , Education^lrid thfr^ Counci V^on Higher Education 1n Newark. The 

A- , ^ ' ' " ^ •. ^ . ■ ' * J 

J first appropriations bltl%ovidid |ome^,l2?9.4 million .for the- , #^ 
^^-ten gfeneraT campuses out ofl^;e(nr^erai^.^^^ Napp of 
^ $p.8 blUiortr To-^rfbffifn a balanced bud^jBtsV^f 9pvirfror% ' * 

. eliminated some S^ol^ilflii^^^^ - ^ ^ 



appropriations Bi^ (al^ng with ^Qq^^^B^Mi^^ " ^ 

revenue l .;^Wto red $268.fntlllbn^fo^ the'lte| bu^ff a whole. ' ^ 
* impTitat^pns of the veto :aod„the ^supplemental budget tlTl ^ v^- 
jQr the tiin general campuses and other ^^her educatfon^ prdgran^s - ' ^ ' 



; Fiscaf 1975^76 (in $ t hounds) * 



l\ ' . . ' Restored' lo^s^bver, 

. * Reduced by- under^upplejf govei^nor^s 

h . ' w ^ goyefnor's rpental appro- . oifriginal . . v ' ^ 

Ten general caffipuses V veto ' ^ priatiQft ^ ' * budget ^ ' ' ♦ 

' • '^--^ ' • / ■ ' ^ : ' ' . " ^ 

State colleges ^ , .$-}B\615v ^ $+ 8*604^^ v'i $-10^flll ' v " 
Rutgers Untversity ' \ -13, 840. t . '.+ 5,752 - BfOBBy 

NevJ^Jersey Instftute ^ - ^jUjB/^^' ^ ' ' 
of .Technoljogy _ ^ 1^5^!^HHH|I^^^^^^ ' 

Other Hi gher educati on pr ograms ^ 




Statt^aid t^ independent^ ^ ^ ■ ! ^ 



un1%rsities - 4,000 ''+.t2^^pOOs;:^ ! t 2,^00 



V 



state aid to hospital t . 

sc^tools of nursing ' - l ,8Sb' V + l^SOO i^ ?. |60 
Statew'Jde specfal ^ ^. 

. programs ^ < ^ 625 T / —-O^ ' - 625 

Agricultural Experim^t » . * 

Station ^ ^ - - 7,30^. > +^,000'^'.' 

College of Medicine * ' ' , ' ' 

Dentistry operating ^- /I , 

budget appropriation - |5424 - + ' pl - - 1 ^aiS ^ 
State aid to two-year * ■ | - ' ^ , f 

cotaounity collegfes . - 8,800' %.8,800 j " -0- \ 

- Total' . .1-59,023 $-24,299 j 



. state executi V0*and Ieg4s-T|^*fve action alpearl to have \ 

been dictated marl ly by tactics in what one writer has ^allgd 
Jtfnother skirm a long, losing campaign by* thejgdvernor to 

"aOT\eye dual objectives of- tax pfoi^m %0 wcr B&%&d revenues for^ 



J ta^ programs. Por higher educatlc . he ^oes on to describe 

V 



the outcome: 

# • 



• i ' ■ 1^2 \ ; ' ,r . 



1^ TtasonaWe to ask whtthef too much has' been ' 
^mtde^pftht effect of the political impassei on 
higher educatlqn m Ndw Jtrsey, Some knowlWgeablt 
people deny that there ds a crisis--they say that , ' 
New Jersty Is a Witlthy state* that h4gher education . 
1^ popular, and that^hi wrangle In Trenton 1i only ' 
a temporary perturbation. After all , most of tHi 
dollar cuts were reitored, no hefty tuition increase 
was imposed; and •the^e hav| been no mass firing^, , 

But It is difffcult to takf the view tha^rhaniT . 
was done if you are a t:oMeg| or university admtnls- 
tratdr who^was ordered to'Hre'a lot of piople, or . 
a faculty member who got a letter informing you that 
you in^bi be fired, as occurred inVew iersey in 
July:- WhiMe thl^ never qui te^rf^ie^^ panic 
s^ge, the atmosphere^ was hardl^ favorable\*'^'^ 

.v^lannlng fw a new term Uiat was littli'mor 

^a(.mpnth away (pp. 621-62^.^ ^ 




Alth'Du^"most of the dpllar cuts were restored," the Board of V ' 
Higher Education was still left with a $17 minion reduction from 
the prior year's stata^^upport, and :a $44.7 mil lion reduction 
from Its original recommendation in November 1974 for/ig75-7's 



5^7g^ Board of Higher EducaMflp^^^ ^tion^ ^ 

throughout th#' appropria^^^ iproce jurey the Boards of 



,)H1gher Education was generally saccessfuK^^lni^ning its 
:authpritjpo establish program priorities in higher educairfbn " 
Once executive and legislative, agencies had determined ^o^r^ll 
increments Or decrements at; a partlculair time, the board wfs able^ 
.to specify their-^mplementBtlon. ^ Durlhg the peri^ jof budqett > 



formulation and irallbcation of'tht final appfop^ail on the 

board was guided by thriC^Jpr objecttyts; . > 

■ ■ > ' \ ' ^ ^ * . . . 

The. maintenance of accetsTHto public higher education 
by^l^^aintinance.of student financial aid res^rcei- 

.equity. among the var^us sectors 
of hVyher education at a^y psirtldilar funding level . This 
«>ncerned relations|iij^s betWeefi both^he pUblip ^nd private : 
^stctors^and amorw different types of insti^tMtions within the ^ 
publiCiiSector/ * * .j^ . 



3. /The fcon\inued Viabtlity of^ajVnwjor elements of ^ 
higher iducatifR^ 'Although aware of longer-term fiscal ^uncertain- 
ty tlie board considered* tlie 1975-76 budget year a speciit 
siti^tion. It^ endeavored ^o cantinut all except a few-low= 
^^iortiy*' programs, witf^thk expectation that the refitent g^wth of 
>^Uc higher e^ucatt&n in New Jersey was ohl^^ tpmporari^l^ Inter- 



rupteSRi^ the 1975-7^ , turmoils 



Another major objectlv^e of the bpard, perhaps ot-iented^^ %^ 
.p^rQCpdurany raj^ier than" |ubstanti veVr. was the inaintenance'^Qf * 
'continued fl^^bility w/than whatever overall fiscal constraints 
were, ijnposeti. An its ne^tiations with-s^te officials, t^ytfTook 



the foffli of arguing B^gi^fm^sWP^ 



in insti tuttonal^'budgets. For the mbst part this/effol^ was alsb''"'^ 
^successful , ^although minor^^ogratn^ductliDns were mad i by t\)e. \ 
) legislature, . -' - ' ^ ■ . / 

' • ^ • A ■■ > . • ^^^^ - . ' ^''^ ^ . ; 

In reach irtg its proposed 1975-76 ^dget the board ' , 
JfdftjjtMied the hi'^hest- and Vpwest-priorlty programs and objec- ^ 
.^I'^^C through itS/nprmkl pr|c^s which involves: f) departmental 
review of ins^tutijhal req|yi,,:2) depiirtmegtat disdys'sipn with 
'.J^^^^^^^^^ executives* 3) hearings foi^each inrti^ion beforS 
ffibard subQommittee, 4) subcommittee. decision on departrftntal 
an^%StitutiohaV proposal, and=5VBoarH of Higher Education ( 



tortfyft'lof , an integratecf higher educatton system budget for the 





priorifi^es established wpr^" 



sublitsiion .to thie govefno/. a,™ j,.,.w, .u.^^ ^^uau. .^m^w vyc.^. ^ . w 
a&Wall-ip&ryke in enr61i™nt^(| f^ercerit) at the |tate colleges 
i^d the unlverljiy, b).eonttqued growth in enrollments at the 
rfle Wo*l - *an'di^. d e imll t c h ool s , I^P fm 1 access to the commu n i ty ^ ' ^ 



' ^lleg^ system,' ^j^ull^funding of the .ins 



t r u 1 1 i 5 na 1 f o rmu 1 a ' to 



rtifeore the'c^t)^Us{a|nfe4 in fisdal 1974»75, and ^) ma^nttnance 




of^- St 



ancta 



V 



j] aid 



As noted> the b©aW w 




1 



c&sjfuV in mfflTitain- 



"^nf $b\se priorities throughout ifre period of bud^get formuTaftion 
^gjjRJ approgriatidn. The major prioryty of acce&s was fn peril 



i>;|^.when (u1 timattly, supported at 

^^%:tHclE\4e^¥^^^ became a tostage in tfife ^ 

4:i¥v^Qgijgj^Vp^^ battlt,,ovar a state income tax. The' Aqriciil tural. 

^ -Experiment Station. af'^tgers ^was alst^ a targdE In the gov^rnor*s 
veto .message:/ He fel imflte^'td: tbtal stats' supcffi|t for the 
Experiment Statiory ($7.3 mi1lion);^howeve,r; ;f7VO mil^i 
mately $1.7 mill ion ^below^^ 1974-75 suppbrt--was restored in the 
, supplemental appropri|jtions mU , Because of tht.^%cal situation 
facing New Jersey in fiscal f975-76, the depar.tmeht and Board. of 
Higher Education did question whether tiae fgll range of Experlrnent 



Station programs ^hould ^be malh^lned fe|iie expense of what they" 

■'^ - . . ■ -^^ . ' - ".L.. 

perceived as mqre vital uni^^fi/^ functions^ The governor's vpto^ 

^ message feduced financial aid % the private sector from $8 million 

to $4 million, of which $2 miTlion was restored by "the supplemental 

appropriations bi.l1--final funding w|s $6 million. 



J' ^ Howe^v^^'a majo^i#^^%\pi 



_ . - pf the depantment'^and board 



whiq^^could not be accom^KHWff-T975--76 was the restoration of 
full-formula funding which had al^e^dy been cut in fiscal. 1974-75- 



; ' In general, the^ final budget cuts, of $44. / mij Hon'' ¥rom 

the original Board of H^gher^Eriueation requests were aTlocafed \ 
amon'^^^ye 'maTj^r jeGtors^iC^hT|Mer education in proportion to the 

'Original enrollment goals an^^o'ther priorities df^the board. The- 



majdr rndjilftcatiop wa^in tfhe legisTative refusal to continue 
? * the practice of funding, the priding year's enrollment overrun^ 
- at th^^co murrl tr col 1 eges . - ^ ' ■ . 

. The budg^ry formula determinrt the anocation among 
the ^ten general campuses of the $26,2 million reduction applicable 

to them, and In actor^arjce with board policy the allocations «V^re 

' . . ^ ■ ' • ^ ; " ■. ^ . "\ 

^ essentially lump=sum^^is,tr1but1ons. The department did review*' 

Campus plans for, internal .distribution of the redactions to 

. determine their impact. The budgetary :Wrmu1 a was designed by. 

f: the board to ensure the equitable distribution of funds during an 

■ anticipated perfod of growth. It is described here, however, 

" ' . ' ^ ' 

4/ because it served-as the major criterion for allocation of the 

■ reductions.^ - . , ^ : 

^ Prior to 19f3-7'4 the exec^^ve budgetf:£ff ice had used 

/ three sepai^ate^.student-faculty ratios to determine the level of 
^ support far . the three typei of" senior institut1ons--the research- 
Qr^ented i^iv^rsity, the eight state coneges, and the Jersey 
Insti tute pf . Technology. For 1973-74 the bo^d^ with the approval 
of the Treasury's Division of Budget, adapted a^ formula applicable^ 
. -to all ten f^^yuUons atilizing one teaching ratio for all 
instifutions wirn add-on factors for each type institution/ 
Soma'factors^ (called ''input var1ablesna.i AiCfo^yl a'arp ^ ' . ' 



-J- < 



X 



applicable to all inst1tut1oni--fof txamplt, numbers of full = or 
part-time students, square fget of. building spacer and the Ifke, 

It of campus acti'ffl^ in identical 



which measure t\)0^s^^fi 

^^^^s. Other factor#*( called "system pa rametan^^^re. determined 

^ ■ 
f^^-board policy. Some V system parameters" ha^^Bpne^ti^ value 



for all nCoI leges 5 and^lt^ent- teaching ratios are the major 



example of these. With the exceptions of anginserlng* pharmacy, 
and nursing, identical undergraduate student-faculty ratios apply 
across ain t|in institutions. Fo?" graduate instruction and'for 
the exceptions no-ted, student-faculty ratios dif far by disciplinary 
^ group, and their applicability to more than one institution 
depends on the categorves of students enrolled, Other "system 
parameters" vary with campus mission and^board policy. For / ^" 
example, the research university has a formula allowance for 
*^state=supported rtsearch substantially larger than have the state 
doTieges* The forffiuia also allows. for funds for^ the development ^ 



of new educational instructlohafemethods and f^acafdemic 



rfdmi ni strati on. 



i ■ 

3#ierate 





The formula g#ierates two^^p^S of recommendations: The 
first is an overall dollar figure to which are added nonformula 
items to constitute ah Instltutfonal budget. The second is the , 
number of full- and part-time (PTE) faculty.' Institutions can ^ 
employ^.more part-time faculty than the number generated by the 

: ■ . -178 . ' • • ^ - 



it 



fonnuTa. tiM to avoid tifiur^'^lmpact jhA^ to the ^ 




ffet^ential funding of "Inttrutti 



iAental " 

ReseajSc^^cross ejmpuses 1s entirely explained by formutl 

variables.^ Diffirentjal funding of "ge^rai: support'' (1,1 brafy, 

. ' ^ . ' . ■ ^^-v^ ' ' = , ■ ■ ■ ^ . 

.student sefvices, computers, and adm1n1|tratiort); 1s largely 

^plalned^ by extrapolation from hlstoricil cost data. ^ 



For ffscal 1975-76 the board's recommenrtat4pns ^ ' ^ 
eventual fSppropr1ati€m allocatfons to the instituff(^ns^were as 



'fpllows; 



Fiscal 1975-76 Net State Appfopriation.*; 
(in $ millions) V 



. State col leges 
Rutgers Univirsity 
Jersey institute' 
'Of Te^rtnalogy 




FY 74-75 - 

'Appro- ^ ■ 
v prjatlon 

$ 69:6 ^ ' 
■to 81.0;. 




Adju 
' SHE ■Rec 



1 84. «: 
■ 91.9 




; $T60T^-v^ ' j! $188. 0 
Tudes'^tudent tuitTori/fees and ptfltPincomg. 



S16TT5 




ERIC 



Thii allQcation amo^ the eigKt sW^e conegts o^tht^ * 
difference pf $15.2 mll^Hon ($84.4 mill tqii less $69.2 million) 
betweeh thoi^ftrd' & formula-based racommendatlon and the eventual 
appropriation was roughly in proportioff to enrollmtiit. 



In July 1975, whtn it became app'^arent' that the financial 
_ lituattion mighfr res^i^^H^ a reduction in number of faculty and 
other professional* empVdyeM 5 the Department of Highel^ Education 
.developed and distribtrtfed a sta%emtnt of lay-off proctdures to , 

> . ■ " ■ ■ z 

the state college^-* prqcedurss, which became effective^ 

only after review by the'attorney gen/i^al ' s office and consulta-^^ - 
.tipn with the employee collective-bargaining representative,'^ ^ 

required the conege? to' consid'er. a num^ir^of, factors inidetpri 

■ . ' ■ ■ _ " "' ^ ■ e * . ■ * ^ - . 

jtiinin'^ which -empl.dyees. -would be laid off. for example, colleges 

were required to keep jn mind the requirements of theTr' Mf Wmati 

actioWprograms and the- need to consult with t^^va'ridusr campus 

constituencies. The. primary factor? how^vfers.was th'e n^ed to 



a 



protect programs "of majgr academic sfgnt^ft^imc^ ft; 'the Qoll^ege^^ 



- 'After consi^ir^ng the needs of the college^ thfe campus i 
udministpation was required to identify the "layoff ;unif"--i ,e. 
those'^lasses of administrative po'|itipns ^and* teaching |reas,'or 
Wth, to be re^duced. Within the '|layoff tinits*" which /^uld^not 
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? 



=^n€cessarny incompass m eriW^cadtmlc department or ' ^ * 
adrftinistnativ.e arias al]/uq;tenu)-ia' tnipldyets 

before any tenurtd'-emplpyei,;* Hwever , among urttenure.d .employees • 
seniority wouTd not brf'tt,^ a|^^«nt if a partly uhterwrfe^ J 
empVoyee had."qual1ficatiorit%^fe|i to the continued viability ' 
. Of th^ unit." Theiprpceduresf pfcyld^ for notice ^. employees 
and the temp Toy ee rtpresentativrTS specific reassignment and 
reinstatement rights. Finally, the departmintrBitarated its 

position that tehure pertained only to the particular college at 

.* • « ^ ' . ^ ^ " ' ^ ■ ^ 

which it was awarded. " ; . ^ ■ . » ' 



INSflTUTlONAL PROCEDURES AN^raRlTERIA ^ 



though the board^ made .i tst^a:1^l:ocat^Qn the reduction * 
:^^cordihg to, the budgetar/ formula, this^wk p^rce1Ved!as th^" * 

''^^f^ ^^^'^^"^^^ ""^^^^ -^1% controls over the Vmanner^' ' 

vi;n .wh1iK^the coli^pge^ made internal "ajroGatTon&T.Th^ board^-an^' / . 
Depptment pf-Higher Educatiorvreal ked' tHat^ih dieting tifc ^ 
: nadO^ons^ the col lege^^ would have to use Vnstructidh and . V 



' depaH|niental research funds to meet minifnum collefewide opeoting 
needs / ' 

To ease the impaet the 1975-76 reduction q& the 



coneges, the 'board* and^department obtained the assurance of the 
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state Division bf the Budget that^fansfers could bt ntade frjely 
among all accounts throushout the year. Ih addition* ^ , 

» a* Formula "add-ons" for educational divelopBients 
research* publ ic service^ and academic administration 
. ; ; were d1y6rted4 ^ . ' 

, V both faculty and support staff positions were 
1 tf t vacant; . : , ' 

.. c:^:^personnel reductfpHs were required 1n acadepfic 

and •administrative :$uppQnt^ ■ " \ 

d. purchasas of eduCTtlonal eqiii pment and suppl ies - 
and library, acquis iti ens were tut back; 

e. overall faciilty-stisdent ratios were increased; , V- 

f. the. number of f&cul.ty teaching overloads Increased J 
along with art increase in the number of part^tifne and 
adjunct faculty; and ^ : 

g. virtually all preventive maintenance was elinilriated, 

/ ^ . . . - 

^' Despite budget stringencies, however, innovative programs- 
e,g,. Marine Science Consortiumj Thomas A. Edison College^ and the 
Hudson Cburfty Community-^Col lege Commi S5lon---were maintained 
a 1 though sometimes on a reduced, basis , Slmllarlyi Rutgers and 
the Insti tute^of Technology v/ere both abl e to accomniodate the 
growth of major new programs and units^ e.g-^ the Gradu|ite School 
of Applied and Professional Psychology, and the School^ of 
Arc hi tecture. . ' ' " 



■ J Enieol Iments were not reduced when the^ 3975-76 budget' 

, *• - - - s ' - 

reductions were madt, and thi New* Jerssy Higtier Education^ Jystem 
is ^educating iTiore jtuflents than in 1974-75 with fewer don^rs.T--^^ 



' a In the case of the privatfe sjictor of hight^ educatlDni 

the dep«rtrne>it consulted with the executive cormilttee of the _ 
^ . ■ . -■ ■ * t ' . . 

Asspcfation of Independent Colleges andiUnl versi tt'es of New Jersey 

priof to the allocation of the approximately $2 minion reduction. 

Thf salient /eaturef of\the private sector aid program are: * 

• The Cost of Educatio^ Program (COG) provides up to $30O 
for each fyll-time New Jersey residejt enrol led In a partiqipfting 
Independent l^nstltutlon who was th^rtcipient of some fonn of 
need-base4 aid in the preceding year / 



' The State Program to Utilize Resources (SPDR) lowers > 
the, effective cost of education to New 'Jersey students by funding 
institutions on a per capita basis of up to $175 for each lowar-'^ 
division New. Jersey student and up to $225 .for^ach upper-dlyision 
New Jersey student enrolled in the previous year. 



\_ The Gradiiate and Professional Prdgrams employ special 
resources of the independent institutions, and reduce or eliminate 



the nifid for the state to create/ or expand such ^programs at 
public ij^stitutipns to meet an^xistlng dfmand. 

^The Cofqpgterj Ll brary^^and Other SeFvices Prog ram 
pennlts, indGpendent fnstltuyioTns to^ share certain speclaTiztd 
services now available to public Institutions. 



For fiscal 1975V 7/6, the $6 million aid to Independent 
poll eges was anocated ^S\^ollows: COGi $2.1 million^ SPURs 
$3.9 milllffn. The department and the association decided that 
the best means of util/zing \975-76 fundfr would be to fund only 
the COG and SPUR progi/anis; Th\ $6 million v/ill provide 
approximate Ty 85 perqent of full\funding. 



POSTSClIPTi SPRING 1976 f. 

♦ James M. Roisar 

' • Vict Chancellor ' 

New Jersey Departnient 

As the time for fiscal 1976-77 approprlati ons draws^^ 
htars higher education In New Jersey faces an even more difficult 
, situation than that reported in the case study for fi'scal 1975=76 
As shown In tlhe table below^ the net state appropriation for the 
state colleges^ Rutgers, and the New Jersey Institute of 
Technology for flica^l 1975-76 amounted to $161.5 mil Tion. The 
governor's budgfet now under legislative cofliideration Is drasti- 
cal ly lower: " 



Fiscal 1975-76 Net State Appropriation^ and Fiscal 1976-77 Board 
RecQjpejd^ ion s. and Soyern^or's Budge t J i j_$jjjj^ 



-3 . 


FY 76 


FY 


77 


Appro- 


BHE Reconi- 


Governor' s 




priation 


mg n d_a t jpn _ 


budget 


^ state col leges ^ 


$ 69.2 


$ 87.3 


$ ,52.0 


Rutgers 


82.4 


106.7 


66.3 


New Jersey Ihst1tut| 








of Technology \ 

i 


9,9 \ 


13.0 


9.2 


Total 


^ $161.5 \ 


$207.0 


$127.5 



\ 



*Source^ state c7f New Jepssy: Budget^ FiBml Year '76-^77. 
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(Postscript: Spring 1976) 

% ' 
In fiscal 1975-765 the governbr-s original gross appro- 

' priations budget for New Jersey's entire system of higher education 

was some $19.7 fnillion belqw the recoirmiendatidn of the Board of 

Higher Educa^on (BHE), but in that budget he had eKcluded ^ 

expected revenues from a new statt income tax which he was pro- 

I posing. As related 1n the case studys the proposed Income tax 

I was not adopted by the legislature. The governor's 1976-77 budget. 



ike that of the prior year^ does not assume additional revenues 
from a revised tax stfucturei and the difference between the 
board's recomTienditi on and the. governor' s budget amounts to 
$80.5 million. ' 

. .The board is recofnuending that the reduction be allocated 
among institutions and programs so tha.t essential educational 
services will be preserved/ But'in so doings ^it recognizes that 
academfc standards can be fnaintained only at the expense of 
budgeted enrollment. Under the reduced funding proposed by the 
governD?% enronment pt the senior' inst^utions wiTT/^idecrease by 
some 13,604 FTE studenjsi 
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(Posticr-lptr Spring 1976) 



' i 


FY 76 
Actual 


FY 77, Based 
on estimated 
funding ' " 


' ^ Difference 


' Stati cdI leges 


^:63,637 


54,525 


- 9,112 


Rutgers 


38,037 


^33,659 


-M,378 


New Jersiy Institute 
of TtchnQlogy 


\ 3,924 


3,810 


- 114- 


Total 


105,598 


91 ,994 


-13,604 



However, 1n building the BHI proposed FV 1§77 budget, 
there were Included funds to rsstort the quality of the basic 
formula level provided in tht Board of Higher Education buclget 
request for FY 1976, adjusted for inflation, and this improved 
base was Included in tht^ governor's budget request for FY ]977. 
Thus, maintenance of proprani quality in the face of reduced 
funding resulted 1p an actual increase In the average dollars 
per student for instructional support and general support* 



Fiscal 1975-76 and 1976-77 Dollars per FTE 
Student fnstruction and General Support 



. . FY 76 FY 77 Gower- 

Appropriated nor's budget 

State colleges $1,420 ' $1,510 

Rutgers \ 2,20^ ■ 2,285 

New Jersik Instl tute =^ 

of Technoiogy ^ ' . .2,641 '.2,797 

^■^--^-^-^ -. ■ - ' : ^ r— ^ : 4^- ■- 



i 
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. (Postscript: Spring 1976)^ . 

■ f ■ . ' ' • , ■■ ^ 

Should the 197^-77 appropriation approximate the level 
of the goverjiDris recorTitiejidatAons, the impact on higher .educaition 
in New Jersey w;il'l be profound and* tragic. Selectivei rather 
than across-the-board 5 allocation of enrollnient reductions; among ^ 
the state colleges is now under study. Tuition will rise sub= 
stantialTy, and funding support for released time for resear^ 
and other non-instrtictional actiyjty ,^i 11 be reduced sharpiy aj 
the state colleges, Rutgers^ and NJIT. ^ - . 

.4 . , ^ " 

The chancellor d^es not see New Jersey's problems a^ 
unique. He. warns that, "Many pfople in higher .education do not 
ha^e iny real lense of^ the fiscaV thin 1ce on which they are ' 
skating."' Although the absence of a state incQnie tax is the most 
bbviou| factor in retrenchment, the ijipact of statt supported 
social programs flso looms large. Of the $2.7 billion proposed 

in ths governor' s budget, some $637 million is for state support 

: 

of ]ocaT schoolSj and '$773 million is, for medicaid and welfares 
both of which are growing ^and, tied to federal aid. 

At the present time, tne Board of Higher Education and 
the depaftment are making a strong case to the legislature ^fox 
■full fundinl of the BHE's recommended $388 million net state 
appropriations budget. v The chancellor and the, chairnian of the 



' (Postscript: spring" 1976) 

BHE Budget Committee presented' the^ case for restoration before 
the Joint Approprlatfens Committee. on Marcft 19, 1976. The Gom- 
mittee has identified approximately $94 "million In addHional 
funds to bp used to sup'port res'toration to the governor's budget. 
Thes^ additional funds are based primarily on Incrtasid revenue 
estimates* reductions the coninittei in the governor-s budget, 
-and anticipated federal revenue sharing^ To date, $62 million 
has' been restored .to the governor's budgets- of which $22 million 
has been restored to higher education to restore enrCTlments to 
approximate^ the currently budgeted leval at Rutgers * the state 
colleges* and NJITi to, reduce faculty workloadV and to restore' 
research funds to the Agricu^ural Experiment Station, arW to fund 
research at Rutgers and the state colleges. Further proposed 
higher education, reitoratiohs pending before the committee total-^ 
ing approximately $28 mtlllon include additional county college 
enrollment support,^ :a reduction in^the governor's proposed tuition 
incr^se, and funds for the college of Medicine an^^^^tlstry of 
f^ew Jersey. 

i 

Whether the legislature will pass*ta^ measures to make 
new revenues a reality is^^still an open question. The New Jersey 
General Assembly h#/^assed an Income tax package that provides ' 
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(Postscript: Spring 1976) V ' 

\three kinds of relief: local property tax reduction^ revenge- ): 
Sharing grants to localities; and increased state schooT a1d*_;_.__ 
Unfortunately^ none of the revenues^ to be generated froni the 
income tax would be availab^e^to restore cuts in the state govern- 
ment's operating budget, but ^ould fund only the above three 
items. The New Jersey Senate defeated the Assembly-s income tax 
packageMn late May. 
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New YORKi 
, City: AlnivA^lty ©# N©w York 



^OVERVlEW AND CAUSES OF RETRENCHMENT' 

Retrench^it activity in the City University spans two 
budget cycles, and had not been completed In nild-September 1975, i 
Appropriated funds for 1974=75 were reduced in mid-year by 
approxlniately $20.5 million. As this reduction was being absorbed^ 
>/orsening revenue projections for New York City were- reflected in 
the '1975-76 ap^rdprlations some $104 million below the original 
City University budget request. The actual loss of net furTds was - 
greater because the enacted budget assumed increases in tuition 
which the City University has not imposed. Limiting considerations 
to events as of September 1^ 1975, the budgfej figures for the two 
years may^ be sunmarized as follows: . 

Selected 1974- 75, 1975-71 Budget Fig ures (i n $ millio ns y^ 
'1974-75 ; _ 1975-76 



Mid-year , ■ ^ 

Appro- Debt redu^^^-— ■ - Appro- Debt Tuition 

priation service tion Net priation service deficit Net 

585.2 (16.1) (20. S) 548. 6 '597.9 (37.6) (10,5) (549.8) 



The history of reiduct»D in tht 1975*76 budget from ^ * 
the time of the initial request is shown the following tablt: 

Selected 1975-76 'Budget Figures (in $ mlllons) 



November'' December February February.' June. 

1974 1974 ^ 1975 / 1975 1975 

- ' Mayor ' s 

Culiy . Mayor's Goverrfor's 'crisis Adopted 

request. certification budget \ " budget budget 

702.0 662.6 651.8 . S79J 579.9 



Subsequent to September 1 , 1975, the mayor has sought an 
additional reduction of $36.5 million in city funds which, with 
state matching, would Increase to. $60 million. 

Thi City University contends with a unique funding 

situation in adjusting to retrenehment, f^r it. draws^ roughly 

4^;xpercent of Its revenue from/ the City of New York!, 37 percent / 

from the state, 14 percent f/om graduate and nonresident and 

J ■ 

, nonmatriculated undergraduate tuition and fees? a'nd 2 percent 
from miscenaneous sources. It does not pKarge tuition to 
undergraduate,, matriculataijsfuderit residents- of New York City, 
although gpnpral. fpp tn r.oy^r registration and other services 

f^-1& required of all students including graduate. * This fee ranges 
from $140. a year to-$60 a year, depending upon the student's 
cUssifieation. 



*The cause of fetrenchment in th^ City ' Uni ver sity ns the 
seHousV widely publicised, a^^ stil 1 un^'esol v^id financf plight 
of the 'City of New-yoFlc^ State agencl^^ did not pTa j a direct ^ 
roWit\ retrenchrnent'procedur^s pnfor td Septimbrr 1 vl9?5. In 
rn1 d^September , however^ the Cornml Ssi^her of -Ed Uca tior, theW^ecu- 
ti be head pf the state coofdlnatlng ager^cy , ad^ed hi s yo ice t^. 
those pers-pns outside tfie City Uniyenity who. ^ere urging th ^t 
undergraduate tui tlon be irnposed Jt ^he laine r-ates a^in the State 
University of Nev/ York. ,^ 

HI GHEE EDUCATION GOVERMmCE COoRDI WW:iOr^ 

Public higNer education in York is comprised of i:i^o 
large multicampus systeF^s: the Stat# Un iversi ty of New "^ork 
{SlJnY) and the City University of NeWVon. The coor-dtn^ttng 
agency * the Regents of the University of th^ Stite of Nev^ Yort 
("Regents'' ) have statutory niaster pleHning ^ythority whi^h 
includes the review af new and exiitffig academic programs of ^ 
both public and private caniPuse$. The regents^ however, do not 
hay^b.u dietary responsibilities for either rtiyl ticampu s systerri. 

Until the 1960's^ the State of N^w Vork relied^pHmarily 
on ^private rather than public riigher education to serr^g its 
residents. The publ f c: sec-:tflr has now grCTri to enroll app roxi - 
ma t el y 60 percent of all stnJdents, in10?5 there are ?4 publ 1c/ 
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Gampuses»-1 9 in New YofIc City goverhed by City University, and ' 
55 elsewhere in the state governed by the state university. In 
fall J974 enrollment at City University a^linost, reached 270,000^ 




Prior to July 1* 19755 the state university exercised 
supervi sory control over City_ Univarsltyis eight two-year comniunity 
coneges^.in New York City, as it did and still does over the 6ther 
30 community colleges, all of which also ha^e. ideal governing 
boards. The'^verning board of the City University has been the 
"local board'* for the two-year campuses in New York City. Because 
of the substantia.l support provided, to City Universi ty--50 percent 
of the operating budget of the fou^-year col leges--the 'state has 
periodica Tly attempted to exercise greater control over it, To 
dates these attempts have had limited suacess. In 1973^ however, ^ 
the law was changed to allow the governor as well as the mayor to 
appoint members to the City University governing board. 

Two educational policy positions of City Uni vers Ity are 
particularly relevant to its responses^to fiscal stringency: 
First, an '^open-admlssions" policy was impleinented in 1970 to 
provide a place at one of the Cjty University campuses/for every 
New York' City high school gradupll/^ In part because of thia , ^ 
policy, headcount enrollment gt^w from 170,000 in fall 1969 to 
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alrriost 270,000 in fall 1 974. In 1974^75 approxinlateiy 17 percent^* 
of C1t^ University's physical facilities were leased at an annual 
cost of $15,4 million to accommodate^ the increased ennol Iment. 

The second pol icji also related to access, is the long- 
standing position that residents; of New York should not be required 
AC pay tuition for undergradiJate instruction. As the financial 
problems of New York City deepened In 1975* reversal of* this policy 
was percelyed in some quarters as a significant solution to the 
citi^'s fiscal crisis. The City University responded that the ' 
saving in dollars would be smal 1 in'relation to the city's budget 
pap and ^hat the imposition of tijition would be .a stlipulus ^to the 
fijrther flight of mid^le-incDfne fainil 4s from the city ' 

J . . 

The salary scale for faculty in the city Univ^ersity is 
higher in the various acaderflic ranks than for those in th^ state 
uniyerslty and in institutions 1n other states. Higher salary 
scales forkful ]-tim faculty are offset by two factors: A high 
proportion of instruction is performed by part- time adjunct 
faculty; the recent rapid fncrease 1n enrollmer^t has resulted in 
a tiigh proportion of full-tiine faculty i;i the^ lower ranks. As a 
result, totaT average facglty compensation (for both full and 
^-part-time) appears comparable to that of SUNV and other institu- 
tions even though the cost of living in New York City is highe^^ 
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thpin elsewWe (City University estimates it ^at about 15 %^cent 
''higher). Cost per student flgurei reflect particularly ^W^'^ 
support staff, crowded facnities, and low library and equip^^t 
costs. Forlxarnple, the average cost for senior college and 
graduate students (FTE's) was. about $2900 in 1974=75 and for all 
students was $2500 (excluding debt servi ce cost). 

STATE AW D CITY BUDGET PROCESSES 

Bbth the state and the city of New York, have annual 
budget cycles^ the state's fiscal year runs from April 1 to 
March 31 , the city's from July 1 to June 30.^ The budget request 
of the Citj^ University is submitted to tbe Budget Bureau of the 
City of New York in November. - The request Is in prograni format; 
shortly after 'submission the lump sums- are placed in line-item 
schedules- After staff review it beeqnies part of the mayor's 
ex^utive budget— /iso in line-i.tem format. Before this, however 
and by Pecember U.the mayor is required by state law to ''certify 
to the governor his ^'intended city support^ of the senior and 
community coneges in order to enable the state, to determine its^ 
"funding in the governor's budget (issued in January). Citj^ 
University central staff negotiate with {he sSte executive 
.budget office and legislature as the governor's budget is 
prepared. The ma/qr usual ly prepares his budget in Apnl after ^ 
the state budget i& passed^ although his budget is often delayed 



by a month or so. The final city budget must be adopted before 
the end of June, 

- 41nder general staeutes state support for the senl-or 
colleges is one-half of the operating budget, less tuition and 
fee income. State support for community coneges Is set fay 
statute, at 40 percent of the budget but a unifornri statewide 
per-student funding formula estlbHshed fn 1971 has kept aid ^ 
below that level. As a result state aid has declined each year, 
reaching 33 percent in 1974^75. These'' shortfalls constitute a 
liniltgtic^n on. expenditures and are considered a forni of retrench- 
ment. Although the eight community colleges were sWered from 
the state university system as of July 1, 1975, the per-student 
£und1ng formula continLies to apply to them. 

Within the Ci ty Unl varsity, campus requests are based 
on campus perceptions of their needs, fee-jncofne projectionSp and 
compensation determined by collective bargaining. These requests 
are Integrated into a total ^unlverslty budget request-- City 
University central staff nef&ti ate the budget of/each campui 
separately within the framework of a forniula or model based on 
^ystemwide average costs by instructional level. Average costs 
appear to have been' artificially low In the recent past because 
the furnding model (based on limited new appropriations) -did notr, 
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recognfze the additional expense of remedial education required 

for many students 'enrolled under the open admissions policy. When 

requests for supplemental funding 'to meet this additional expense 

\3ere granted, the funds had to be appTied to ongoing programs to 

offset the^percei ved inadequacy of regular fijndings especially 

for the'' conniuni ty col leges - \^ 

^ ' \ ^ • ■ ^ 

Jhe state appropriation to the City' University is in a ' 
lump-sum format,^ and. state fiscal- agencies neither analyze nor . ' 
^question the internal anocations. The City University is subject 
to a Targe measure of control by thetity Budget Bureau. Although 
the university may fill vacant lines, city budget approval is' 
necessary to establish new 1 ines .^or new .poiSi tions, ^grant merit \ 
increases, transfer funds from one program to another, and trans- 
fer. lines/ In times of crisis like t^ present, the City Budget 
Bureau may even freeze vacant lines to^revent additions to the 
staff. - ' ■■ ■ ' : , ^^r. 

- • ■ '. ■ ' . \ ' ■ 

Except forHhe^ two-year college funding forniula, the 
^ formal budgetary procedures of the^state and the city did not 
play major roles in the retrenchment-of 1974^75. For 1975-^6, 
the situation looks^different^-thfeM^mpact of the community ^ \ 
college formula will be minimal but the statutory senior colleg^ 
matching formula is almost doubling the reduction imposed" by the 
cjty. . , . ' 

^ \ ^ ZOO . ^ ' 
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SYSTIMWIDE PROCEDURES A.ND CRITERIA 



Fiscal 1974-75 , ■ •• 

^1 though the City University Began the year "with an 

t 

appropriation of $585,2 mill lon^ this amount was based on 
statutory state aid of ^0 percent for the cornmunlt)^ coneges. 
The enronment-driven state aid formula discussed above reduced* 
the state apprbpriati^ tD.33 percent, and meant lhat $5,7 million 
of the $585.2 million total appropriation for the university 
could not be used. - ^ 'k _. 



In mid-November 1974 the mayor notif ied-ali| ci ty 
agencies and affiliate^ institutions that declining revenues and 
underestimated eKpenditures would result in a deficit for the 
-city of over $400 million^for the 1974-75 fiscal year, ;He asked 
the university to analyze the ifrtpact of a pos^slble cutback of 
8.5 percent in the city's support of City University froni city 
tax levy funds--approxiniately f30 million with matching state 
funds. The City University . immediately called attention to Its 
existing comtnitments to faculty and students, but shortly 
thereafter the mayor ordered In two successive actions a total 
reduction in current expendltuNs of $14. 8 million (including 
matching state funds). Together with the community college state 
aid shortfall, the total reduction was^$20=5 million: 
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1974-75 Reductions in Qperatinq Budget (in $ mmions] 



V 



. 1 974-75-^Appropriat1on 
Debt servi ce 

Gross operating budget 

Reductions 
City imergency reduction 
State^ld shortfall 

Spendarble operating budget 



City 


State ^ 








funds 


funds 


Feeg 


Other 


. Total 


280: 0 


. 242.5^ 


50,4 


12.3 


585.2 


(16J) 








(16,1) 


263.9 


'242,5 


50.4 


12,3 


569.1 


( 9.6) 


. (5.2)^ 






(14,8) 


(5.7) 






(5.7) 


254.3 


231 .6 


50,4 


12.3 


548.6 



In meeting the $20.5 million reduction (see table on 
page 193) the City University utilized approximsitely' $10.8 mill^'on 
in technical adjustments and $1.6 million in unantidipated addi- 
tional fee income from higher than estimated enrollment. To meet 
the faaTance of S8J million, the jov^erning 'board on January^Sl , 
19755 issued a policy statement requiring the central office arid 
each campus to take certain immediate steps to meet their share 
of the reduction as determined by across-the-board cpmputations ^ 



1. Freeze the fming of any administrative full -time 
lines that are presently vacant. When special 
emergency situations develop, the chancellor Is 
authorized to grant exceptions upon written 

Justif icatiori. 

2. Overtime for additional compensation, except .in 
exceptional c^ircumstances, shall not be authorized, 

3. Reduce faculty released time by a minimum of 
20 percent." 
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4, Reduce Other than Personal Services by 25 percent 
in accordance with the fonowing: * 

* . ' ^ Defer supplys^equipmentt anid seryice procurement 
, ■ ^ which does not Immediately 1 imit ±eaeHing or 

administrative effectiveness. 

' Defer nonessential repairs and maintenance. 

\ ' Reduce contractual and office services.' 

* Reduce out-of-state travel. 

- Where feasible during periods when classes are 
not In session* includihg Christmas recess, 
close selected bi/)fd1ngs rtot in substantial use 
, by students, faculty, or administrators. | 

In addition, the governing board specified other proce- 
dures di rectly' Yelated to instruction which the campuses could use 



-Combine. class sections with low enrollments. 

- Increase average class size, - 

- Offer more courses on a staggered semester basis 
(i,e,, not every course every semester). 

- Inortase average number of class contact hours 
of /teachers. 

- Havte qualified admPnistrators teach at least one 
course. T 



The governing board emphasized the discretionary author-^ 
ity of the heads of the campuses, and urged consultation with 
faculty and students: . / 
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Conege presidents shall have dlscret^orls within the 
limitations putHned above, to ,deterfnine for each 
institution what actions shall 'be taken to achieve 
th^ necessary budget reductions'. ConsuTtations with 
appropriate faculty and student representatives 
should be, encouraged as plWis are developed.^ 



The campws-chief executives were requtred to report their 
plans to meet the reduc^Wops within two weeks of the issuance of . 
the policy directive. The planSs Including those of the, central 
office, indicated that estimat^ savings of $8.1 million v^uld be 
effected in the following manner: , 



1974-75 City U niversity Reductioris (in $ millions) 

' Estimated 

Full-time positions Number savtnqs 

Administrative TOO 1%I . 

Teaching ^ 35 

Other (student serviceSj etc.) * 49 .3 

Subtotal 184 2.0 

Paft-timeVposi tions * 

Administrative 320 .8 

Inching. 890 1.5 

.Other (library, etc.) ^ 490 J 

Subtotal 17O0 3:0 



Total 
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Other reductions , / 

Deferral of equipment S supply 

purchases , 

Deferral of library book purchases ^3 

Out^of-city travel '2 

Deferral of maintenance .5 

Reduction of contract services . 

(guards^ etc.) ^ . *4 

Other (postage, telephones, etc.) *4 

= Subtotal . 3 J 



.1 



In mid-Septernber 1975 the City University remains 
uncertain of its funding for the fiscal year which began on July'l 
This case study deals only with events" prior to September U 1975- 
that is, with the adjustment of the City University to an appro- 
priation of S597,9 miirion, estimated as $87.2 minion~less than, 
would be required for inflation, for salary Increases required by* 
collective bargaining agreements, and for a projected 9500 enroll- 
ment increasei^ ' i 

"* 

City University 1975-76 Budge t Gap (in j minions) 



Estimate of budget needs (base budget 
plus estimated costs due to inflation^ 

enrollment, space rentals) $607.0 

fKecutive budget 597.9 

Less: Fee income included ^ $40.5 

Debt service 37.6 78. J 

Net budget , ' $519.8 

Difference between estimated needs 

and net budget ' = $ 87.2 



By increasing fees. ^0 yield an estimated $30 million, 
the university effectively cut the budget gap to $57.2 million. 



Wo aspects of the $597.9 million app/opriati on are 



critical : 
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K .^f^^final appropriation tnclu^ded s.ofiie $18.8 million 
in addition&l funds^^or two special programs for the disadvantaged 



(SEEK in the senior colleges ^nd College DisctTOry in. the 
community colleges) which the mayor had specifically eliminatfed 



council after strong pressure by the City Universitr and by 
students in both programs . 

2. The appropriation m$ based on a directive to the^ 
City University to increase tulvfcion and fee income by some $40.5 
million which did not, however, raise the issue of imposing ^ 
tuition on undergraduate matriculated student residents of tNfe 
city. The Board of Higher Education autjiorized increases in fees 
other than tuition for all students, and also increased tuition 
for students already in tuition-paying cla^if icationf . These 
increases were projected to yieTd $30 million of additional fee 
income. " , 

. Early in the spring^ when the City University learned 
that its full needs would not bf met, it began explpration of 
alternatives for reductions. Because of the 19?4-75 reduction, 
and because of ' the size of the 1975-76 reductfon, it became 
apparent that the campuses could aot be asked to absorb another ^ 
substantial across-the-board cut. ^ ^ 



in his original budget. These funds were rest( 



red by the city 
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Among several mare drastic alternatives which were 

given consideration, analyzed, but discarded^ were the closlflig of 

• ^ • ' . ^ ' ' ■ \ ^ ' 

some of the campuses and drastically reducing the 1975-76. freshman 

class.' The 'latter would havr.invol ved withdrawing acceptances 
. already sent out to approximately 11,000 student? (some 95O0 'in 
' ful Irtime-equivajents) who ha^d been accepted after the regular 
^deadline. Moreover^ it was also apparent that two additional ' 

factors required more systemwide concerri with the 1975-76 redudtion 

than with that m the prior year: 

■ • • 

1. The single largest factor in the 1975-76 reduction 
was the $40.5 million assumed' tui'tion increase which was beyond 
the jurisdiction of the individual campuses. 

2. Numerous other possible alternatives for absorbing^ 
the reduction--e. g. , an increase in faculty workload, academic 
program reductions, and the like-^were of a magnitude or 
importance to require policy decisions on a- universitywide basis. 

^ The governing board, in May 1975, acted to preserve 
fleKib^ility in the face of the uncertain '1975-76 funding by 
initiating a temporary freeze on new appointments, promotions, 
and reappointments other than those required by colTective 



bargaining agreements. In addtt1ont*the boaiid- prohibited the 
initiation of hew^ academic and other prpgrams as wel> as contracts 
and pufchas^s not previously approved, i ' * 

Thfe board selected from alternatives pre.sented to it and 
ordered action to meet the $87 million reduction on July 28, ,1975. 
Its statenjent emphasized the three, overall policy positions which 
qoverned its decision: , 

- Free tuition for matiMculated resident undergraduates ^ 

- Open Admissions; which offers the opportunity fQr 
meaningful higher education to all New York City^ 

* high school graduates, and ' . 

^ High-quality education befitting the greatest urban 
University in the. world. § ^ ^ 

■ ' - - % 
It is not easy to put a dollar cost^on high-quality 

education, On the other hand, fairly pfecise'donar figures coultf- 

be attached to free tuition and the open admissions policy, both 

major controversial issues on which the board took a firm stand. 

The board's policy statement specified reductions which 

would be accomplished by systemwide action to save SB4.3 million. 

_ ■ . 6 ^ ' ■ ■ ■ - 

These »^ in surmary, were: " 



Systeeh action , ; , , ( In $ jnffl16ns ) 

Consolidation and rsductioh of graduate, ' n . ^ 

' programs ^ ^ " $ 1.6 

Increases in slnidfnt fits and tuition 30.0 
Reduction of administration and. support 

itatf • ■ 10.0 

Increase 1n faculty- classroom teaching time 11,0 

Limitations dOn sabbatical Jeaves / 1.7 : 

Total ^ ^ . $54,3 



In its directivi to consolidate and reduce graduate 
programs^ the governing board's decision benefited from the 
university's ongoing review of its masters' programs at the- 
colleges: _ , 



In a number of areai the Board has nofed a redundancy 
of Master's programs beirig offered at different colleges 
of our University systemV The chancellor^ls requested , 
to implemeht a minimum reduction of 25 percent of the 
278 Master^ programs for Septembei^ 1975 semestfer.ahd 
ahcf additional 15 percent of the Master's programs for 
the February 7976 semester. This should be dorte after-' 
immediate cdhsultati on with the college and faculty. ,f 
.Such prograni consol idation should not only economize 
but strive to improve theii^qual ity by coniolidat1>ig 
small Master's programs into a single or fewer^i^gwris. 
Students in the programs that are el iminated Wfl be' 
assigned to comparable programs elsewhere in the ^ ^ _ 
University so that their academic training will not^ ■ 
be interrupted*-. 



In September'! j75 the governing board took the first 
steps in program reduction by eliminating 14 masters' degree 
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programs 1ji anthropQlogy,^philjOsophyi ling and. political 

^\ • ... ■ ' ' . ■ ' _ ' • ■ . " 

science which had been offered,at*?several general^dEampusts v artdr . 

consoTidating tKeSe progfams at the geographicpH>y separate /.^ 

graduate school. ^ ^ ^ ; 

% At the system\ftfide level 'the tuition and 'Fee inerftses of 
an estlmatid $30 million v«re-issent1jlly adjustments b 
inflation which occurred *since the prior idjustments weri madi'in. 
J970 and again in J973. For exSfnpla, ths fts for registration iiidv 
student services was increased frojn $36 'to $55 for New York City 
resident senior college students.v '^p additions tuition for non= 
. resident g^^adliate students was iritriased to a level comparable to 
that charged by private campuses'in the city. 

^- Although jiot productive of dollar saving, ..but wlth^; 
ijritent of maintaining instriictlorftil services ^#or' re^dents of the 
state^and city within the limits of resources s*Ch|-gqvern1ng 
board banned the admission of .new .out-of-state undergraduate 
^tudentS^duriqg 1975-^76. , r/:' 

, After the required systemwide activity Nducid the $87 
million cleficit by $54.3 million, the governing board directed the 
system's chief executive. officer to allocate the balancs of the 
red,uction--$32.7 mill ion--to campuses on an across-the-board basis: 



The Board rtqutsts the Chanctllor to distribute the 
rewa1n1ng $32 J mniion by reduclrig the budgeti of ■ 
veach of the alleges* SEEK, College Discovery, anrfV . 
the Central Office, These reductions are to be niadi' 
in proportion to^budgets which reflect mandatory cost 
i^ncr^eases and nKeiiary adjustnients to compeniate for 
substantial oveff-enrollmeht or undtryenrollment or 
other unique factors. The reductions in the Central^ 
Offict and. othir programs are in addition to the 
reduction ^f administrative staff required above, o 



The governing, board advl ltd the campuses of possibilities 
which It considered among the alternat^^^^^ avalTablt to thern ,1n 
meeting their share of the $32,.^ mi reduction: 

1. Reductions in Other than Personal Services categories 

;'2v^A reduction' 1n thi number of executlv^neysl < admlrils-r 
. ; ; tr^tlve positions to meet the needs of 'thie col leges. 

- - ^ '3v^'^ Reexamination of course offerings to ellMnate or 
. consol 1date those that are least related to the^ 

mission df the college. ' ^ 

4. Consolidation of smaller departments ]nto generic 
/ . groupings. . ^ 

fc * ■ _ ' _ ■ - _ - ■ ■ 

*5. Increasing class size and combim.ng of class /sections 

with small eni^ollment. ' 

' 6, .Ihcreaslng the use of tlecture Classes In apprbpriate ^ 
disciplines and where necessary fad 1i.t>€S are 
' . available, 

7. Computing class loads on the basis of those who will 
; ^ probably remain rather than on initial registration. 

= 8. HaviTig qualified administrators teach at least one 
courj 
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;■ The governing boafd expr*iiSid concern about the . ; 
maintenance of the strength of the university's academic programs 
and asked the campus chief executive officers in considering 
personnel reductions to reduce support services before instruc- 
tional services. It asked each to make reductions by emphasizing 
. the particular^mlssion of his own campus. Regarding personnel 
actions i 'the board noted: n - . ^ 



That where departments or teachers are no longer 
needed because of decreasing enrollment or changing 
patterns in higher education^' the elimination of 
those positions should be considered. No legal or 
contractuaT limitations apply in such cases, 
especially In the lights of the financial stringency 
^ ,reqa1red^ ^ j \ 



Howevers the collective bargaining agint for th^ 
jfaculty initiated litigation In August 1975 claiming that the 
increased teaching hoursi Increased class size, reduced released 
time for research, and otfier fitrenchment measures were in f 
* violation of the eKpired collective bargaining agreement which 
remained in effect during negotiations. In early September a 
Mower court ruled In fayor ipf the union, and appeal of the 
lower^court decision^ by the "City University is expected. 



^ Twff^eeks after the July 1975 policy statement of 
the governing board, the Council of Pres.identS| a systemwide 



administrative group consisting of all^l9 cmpus ohiif ixecutive 
Officers and the president of the affiliatid medical rchool, 
approved emergency procedures and guidtl ines for.personnel , 
•decisions required by ttie'Tetrenchment J ^ ^ Shortly thereafter, 
on August 15, 1975, the governing board declared the City 
University to be 'M"n-a state of fffiancial exigency. ■ It adopted 
the emergency procedurts approved earlier by the campus chief 
executiveliv/stating thatnhese would rtmain in effect until the 
end of fiscal 1975-76. The juthority to initiate personnel 
"discontinuances on the basis of financial exigency" was 
delegated to the campus chief executives for campus persorintl 
and to the sys.tem c^ief executive for central offict staff J^V 

The emergency ^procedurgS s 12 pages 1n length * are 
detailed and afford specific illustrations of possible problems 
which might be presented by seniority and tenure* With ^ 
regard to these major indicia of faculty status,* the procedures 
provide, in surmiary'i 

^ 1- The basic unit for retrenchment purposes in the I 
City University is the academic department of the particular 
campus. ^ . . 



2* * The seniprily of tenured ptrsons is by tMljdatt 
of appointment (notrof tenuft) with the departnient,. State 
statutes rhavs been Interpreted tOi the effect that .previous 
service in inother departrtitnt is 'not included -"in the seniority 
computa±iohs- \ ^ ' 



3. -In the 'absence of coiflpel ling educational reasons, 
|;the position of a tenured person will hot be aboHs^ied before 
that of a norttenured one. ' ^ 



The emergency procedures call attintion to the complex 
impact of budgetary decisions on a campus tfnd its acadewl.c . 
programs \ ' ^' -' 



e may b^ more tiian a single variable which 
precipitates campus^retrenchmeht decisions. A 
budget reduction per %% may force retrenchmejiti but 
more likeTy it will be the need for a campus to 
reallocate its resources In order to provide the 
optimal level of Iprvice within a given budget that 
will bring about personnel changes. Financial 
exigencies notwithstanding* a reduction in the 
number of Instructional staff personnel may belt 
warranted by abolition of^programsi insufficient 
student registrations redistribution of 'staffs 
reassessment of programs and priorities or other 
campus decisions affecting allocation of Its fiscal, 
personnel 5 or physical resources. Retrenchment i 
takes place pt tHe department or progi?^m levels 
and the actual cutback in positions proceeds from^ 
program and workload declsions*^^ = 
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^ The tmtrgency pro^mrres -p^ for ndtlce to the 

distOGited faculty mtmbef, but dOrnot fequire a hearihg pfior 
to discontinuance. The affected faculty member can. appeal the 
decision of the campus ch1|f executive, howevers to a "special 
retrenchment review comittee" consisting of at least three ' 
members of^^the instructlpnal staff, the majority of whom ars to 
be tenured. The procedures provider 



On appeal the affected individual has the burden / 
of establ Ishing: 

a. Where the determination was made on the 
basis of length of service, that the . , , Commiitee V 
or party making ths decision dfd not correctly compute 
the Tength of service In accordance with these ' 
guidel Inis* ^ , 

b. Where the determination was made on ths 
basis of^special educational reasons, tliat' tha reason 
given was a pretext for action based on constitutionally 
prohibited grounds* 

No other issues may^be raised by the appellant or 

considered b^ such cortiTiittee on such review,- In 

considering the appeal , the committee shall be 

proh1b1ted;"from considering the need for retrehchmeiit 

in the University, the 'College, :the department, ' ' 

division or other retrenchment un1t.,c 

lb 



Th& retrenchment review committees at the campuses are 
advisory to the campus chief executi^^es; final authority for 
specific discontinuanGe&^ests with these executives. ' 
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INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA = 

' FiBtal 1974^75 : . 

Thf mid-ytar reduction of the 19M-7^f apppopriatlon by 
$20.5 million, together with the freeze on new appointmenti anrf" 
promotions, had its primary effect on administrative personnel 
and part-time teaching staffN-Ep^ October 30, 1974 -to June 30, 
1975 the overall staff of the City University was* reduced by ^ 
577 fun-time employees and 870 part-time adjunct teachers;. IM ^ 
reduction did not require dislocation of tenured Instructional 
staffs however. ' : ^ ^ ' 

Notwithstanding their varying academic emphases, 
individual colTeges were severely restricted by existing commit- 
ments in their choice of areas to make cuts. With few exceptionSt 
attrition, vacant positions, and part-time employees were the 
only areas in whichfcuts could be made within the time allowed. 

3 ^ Fiscal 1975-^76 " 

Unlike the ap|#a«h ta^n in 1974-75, the university/ 
adopted both proration and selectivity In effecting the much 
more drastic retrenchment required in 1975-76= Some cuts were 
mafde on a systemwide basis, e.g., the elimination of paid 
faculty* sabbaticals and the increase in faculty workload to a 
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ipiclfic itandafd, Tht coTJa^i .were^not givtn the' option of ' 
trading off these riquiriments against cuts In other arsas. In 
other cases .college pris1den±s were given the opportunity to be 
selactive on ths basis of their own priorities while adhering *to 
the university's retrenchment guidelines, 

1975'76 Budget Allocations 

On August 4, the chancellor infonned each^colTege of 
its 1975-76 budget. This budget .was calculated in accordance 
with the statement of policy adopted by the board at Its July 28^ 
1975 meeting. Following is a ^brlef sumnary of the way in which 
each Qol lege budget was developed: 



- The 1974-75' base budget, excluding two special 
programs, SEEK and College Disco^fery5 was taken 
as the starting- poirtt. 

- Mandatory Increases (annual izatlon of 1974f75 
collective bargaining Increases, fringe benefit 
cost increases, fuels energy, and inflationary 
Increase for supplies and equipment) were added 
to= the base budget, 

- Each budget was then reduced to reflect 

' eliniination of sabbatical s- 

• Increase in productivity of full-time faculty 
(through decrease In adjunct costs). 

' reduetion In administrative and other 
nonlnstructlonal cost. 
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The consgt*! budget was cut further by 7,4 pefcent- 

Corfleges with enroll mint growth were, given funding 
at a speelflc donar amount per FTE student. 



The net result of these steps^was the 1975-76 spendable 
\^ budget. The aifference between this'figure and the 1974-75 base ^ 
budget represents the savings required of the college in 1975-76;' 
It. was recognfied that there were some inequity in this aRproach 
Cost per student differed in the individual colleges for a variety 
of reasons. One such reason was the greater additional expense 
incurred when a largei^ number of students at one col leg^^; compared 
^;^o another required remediation. It was not possible to. treat 
this kind of situation selectively within the retrenchment time- 
fra 



Two aspects of the budget reductions Imposed on the 
colleges are worth close Inspection, namely, faculty productivity 
and t^e reduction In administrative and other noninstructipnal 
costs. - 

Faculty P roductivity 

Data on faculty workload indicated that full -time 
faculty classroom hours in the senior colleges (excluding, 
doctoral faculty) ringed from 8.8 hours to 10.3 hoursi in the - 
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cbniTiunity conegii the fangt was f^om IT. 4 htfurs to 13.6 hours. 
Thi board determinfidt the faculty wprkToad in each of the , 
' senior coUiges . (^eluding the grlek^ate school ) should be 12 
classropm hours and in each of. the comnunlty coll^^JJ hours , 
in both cases less one hour of rtleased time. Doctoral faculty 
were required to Increase classrobm hours^by 15 percirit. 



On the whole faculty workload in thi; cornnunity colleges 

^ ' " " -I 

had been closer to the new norm than, in the senior colleges. On 

a percentage basis ths required increases in faculty workload 

ranged from J. 91 to 22.8% in the community colleges as compared 

with 6^8% to 25.0% in, the senior coneges. 



Reductions; in 'Administrative Cos 



In the irea of administration^ college base budgets were ^ 
adjusted^ a differential basis. Cost center data" were used to 
correlate adtHlnistrative cost per FTE an& total FTE enrollment for 
all colleges; each eoilege was located, in relation to this 
correlation curve. Th& further away the college was from the 
curve/^he larger the required percentage cut in administrative 
costs, and base budget cuts ranged from 5,7 percent to 6,8 percent. 
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POSTii^IPTi SPRING 1976 



Anthony D. Knerr 
Vici Chancellor fof Budget 
^ and Planning 

r ' . City University of New York^ : ; 

■ ' ' ■ • ■ - ■ \ 

' • ■ ■ ^ ^ _ . ■ / 

The budgetary sitaat^on of City University Worsened 
steadily between .m1d-September 197S and May 1976, reaching so 
criti«l a point that the univfriity was fighting for its very 
survival. The city ordered successive cuts this year, and each 
such cut automatically carried with It a reduction In state aid. 
The city announced that l^^uld fDtther r support fon, 

1976-77t and that it^ffiuld withdraw a|ll financial support for 
City University's four-year college^ in 1977-78 and finance only 
the comi^i/nity coflegts/'^ven though tuition for undergraduate 
matricuT^ted resident studfnts was Imposed and a major restructure 
Ing of the university was adopted, considerable uncertainty exists 
concerning the future structure and financial stability of the 
university. The history of retrenchment since mid-Septembei^ 1975 

IS surmiariied briefly below. 

't* ■ » ■ * ■ 

Developments Affecting the 1975-76 Budget ' ; 

In August the city anDOunced a reduction of $32 mm ion 
"1n lieu of tuitipn" and in. the early fall set a further expendi- 
ture cut to balance unanticipated city revenue shortfalls.^ Both 
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.J: (Postscript r spring 1976) ' * ^' . 

of these cuts wsrt, In addition to tht $87 minion reduction 
^•^already absorbed. After months of negotiation with the city* In 
which tentative agreements werf reached on cuts ranglnji from a 
total of $25 million to $60 millions the city finally ordered a 
total $55 million cut for the stcond semeiter. This cuts together 
with a reduction' in debt servlcs payments and several technlj 
adjustmerits, brought the university's spendable budget' tdySS? 4 
million at the beginning of "the year. The Board of Hlgnsr 
Education decided nt Its December 1975 meeting to effect the 
reduction in following manner* 



Shut down all untVersity buitldiHigs during / 
Christmas and spring recess^^periodi to \ 
sa*ve energy and mainteM|fe costr , .... \$1^ million- 
Distribute budget reduct|Bs tfrong all 
the. col lege units to be fffectuated by 
consolidation of programs and retrenchment 
of adminlstratives support and instruc= 
tlonal staff to save , $13 million 



Roll back suniner session fees and charges t 
to June 1976 to increase income for 1975-76 '\ 
and consolidate surnmer session offerings 

to save , . . ^ ^ ■ ^ - ^ ^ . . . \ . , $^9 jTi111ipn 

Schedule payless furloughs of 'four weeks * 

for an staff to save . . , . , $32-m111ion 



Estimited total savings . $55 million 
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j - . (Postscript: spring 1975) " 'r' . 

The proposed furlough wa^' the subject bf legal actfon 
brought by the instructidnal staff union, . the Profeislonal Staff 
Congrisi (P.SC), and by tht union repreiinting cuitodlal st-aff. : 
Although the court ruled in f^or of .tht/universi ty In thi PSC 
case, the city was cbncerned about t^e impact of a furlough on 
other municipal labor unions. The university; the cit^, and the 
^ state engaged for weeks in extsnsive di$cussions about alternative;., 
arrangements w1t|iout cqming to a final solM^on.. The PSC, however;, 
agreed to a salary deferral plan^ to east the university's cash 
Jjow problem as part of an agreement which provided for a technical 
adjustment in the university' s budget to pei^it it to take advan- ^ 
tags of unused fringe benefit allfications and $24 million of ■ 
emergency state aid above anti beyond the amount provided under 
matching formulas. 

Mtanwhile, the university was forced into a critical 
cash flow position. While agreements were reached with tha union 
regarding the salary deferral plan, the city (1) reduced the 
university's budget by an additional $8 mil 1 ion for collective 
" bargaining costs for which no funds had ever been provided^ and 

(2) placed the university on a new monthly. cash allotment system . 
M^hlch did not recognize its full spendable budget. , Further, the 
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{Postscript: spring 19|5) . = 

*' " =» 

legislature refused to provide the emergency aid separattly from 
a major restructuring of ^^ate support for 1976-77', and this action 
1n turn depended upon the board imposing tuition. By the last 

-weelM-n-M^ay^the-^ffnt^tTTt^ ^ 
to amend the cash allotment for that month, and the city held up 
the 'May paychecks. Declaring a state of emergency, the chanceUpr 
ordered the entire university to shut down as May 29, and ay^^ 
faculty and staff weW^ff the payroll. The university reopened ^ 

^on June 14 after the state legislature enacted a comprehensive 
bil^ (to be described later) which made^ enough funds available to 
carry the university to the end of the fiscal year. Through 
discussions with the union and other officials, the university ;is 
seeking to have faculty and staff work to' make up for the two- 
week shut-down but to have payment of salaries for that period 

"deferred until 1978-79. 



Develop ment s Affecting the 1976-7J Budget 

Recognizing , that the fiscal situation of the city and 
the-state would prevent the return to previously prevailing 
budgetiry levels, the Board of Higher Education instructed the 
chancel Idr in late winter to prepare a plan for restructuring 
the university on a basis which would maintain educational 
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. • ; • (Post'scrtpt: Spn-ing 1976) * - ' 

quality and yet would be responsive to the reduced funding in 
prospect for V976-77. The chancellor established task forces 
comprised of presidents* senior administrators, and faculty ^d 



studerit representatives to prepare recommendations which the 
board .acted upon following extensive discussion^ analysis, and a 
lengthy public hearing. As ,a result the board-^opted restructur 
fng plan provided for the following: 



^Reduction In the number of Institutions through 
^ merger and ellmjnatton from 19 to 17, comprising 

the graduate school, six university colleges, and 

nine, contnunity colleges. 

' Adoption of new criteria for admission.' ^ 

Establishment of universitywide standards and 
progress towards a degree based on a specified 
satisfactory record of cpurse completion and 
maintenance of specific grade point averager. 

' Adherence to fixed ratios of administrative and 
staff support costs with total personnel costs 

^ ran g i ng from 22 percent to 28 percent in inverse 
relationship to size. 

- Ins^titution of a trimester" calendar over a two- ^ 
^ear peripd to replace the semester calendar. 

~ * . = . 

'Consolidation and centralization of certain 
administrative and support services. 
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{Postscript: Spring 1976)' 

' • _ ' ^' 

The board made some^ modifications which left the total , 

number of colleges at 17 instead of 16. The plan as approved is 
= estimated to provide savings approximating $60 million over a 
three-year period. The proposal al&c called for a significant 
increase in state support for the senior coireges and continued 
city support for the senior colleges. It did not call for under- 
graduate tuition. ' 

The Pol Itj ca 1 i z a t i o n of the Dec i s i o n - Ma k i ng Proce s s 

Throughout the winter the board and thfe university 
administration held numerous conferences with the city in an 
effort to stop the onslaught on the university's budget, At tfie 
same time, negotiations were conducted with^he state with a view 
to increasing the state's proportion of senior college funding 
"from 50 percent to 75 percent in a three-year period. The state's 
own fiscal difficulties forced the tuition issue to the fore. 
The State Board of Regents recommended a plan for restructuring 
the university which included a tuition charge for traditionally 
tuition-free matriculated students from New^York City. 

Gradually diirfng the course of the spring, with signifi- 
cant' pressure from the state, the question of 'tuition v?as v/idely 
discussed within the university as well as within the city and 



. ' ^ (Postscript: Spring 1976) 

> ■ ' 

state governments. The central concerns regarding the tuition 

'question were^the social ^ economic, and educationaT implications 

of Imposing tuition, the public pol Icy considerations of who 

should actually make the decision^ and the problem of potential 

political onus which would attach to those elected officials who^i 

either directly or indirectly required the imposition of tuition. 

When the university's cash flow problems fo^|l 975-76 became so 

jicute as to require tem|3orary closing, the-%^a1rman of the Board 

of Higher Education and three other members res*igned ,in protest. 

Three new members were promptly, appointed by the mayor and tultidn 

was finally voted the evening of June 1. , 




losing of the university had immediate impact on the ■ 
governor and the state legislature. Having gained the bbjective 
of tuition and unwilling to bear the onus of the disruption caused 
by the closing of the university during the critical examination 
period^ the state legislature enacte^ a measure which gave the 
university $E4 mill Ion in additipnal funds and enabled it to 
reopen on June 14. 



The measure also included some "Other Significant features! 



(Postscfiptr Spring 1976) 



An additional $3 million to preserve the bilingual 



program at a. community college. 

Increased state support for the senior colleges in 
1976-77, thereby changing the exiting dollar-for- 
dollar city/state funding pattern.^ 

Establishment of new procedures for preparing the 
university's budget request and for administering 
the budget. 

Reconstitution of the governing Board of Higher 
Education by increasing its size, altering the 
ratio of state and city member appointmentss and 
changing the manner of electing the board*s 
leadership, ' 

Establishment of a "blui ribbon" pane^ to study 
the future of City University within the context, 
of higher education In NeW York State. 



While enactment of this leglslation^solved the immediate 
'cash problem^ the long-term outlook remains unfavorable. The 
fiscal components of the legislation" provide an operating budget- 
for 1976-77 of $470 million, $35 miMion below the estimated cost 
of the ■board=adopted restructuring plan and $65 million below the 
effegtive base line budget of 1975-76: This gap will increase if 
the 'impact of tuition causes greater attriti^ in enrollment than 
had been estimated. Since there is virtually no likelihood thajt- 
either the clty^^qr^the state wIM increase its contri-bution in 
the tourse of the year, and the city may again have an imbalanced 
budget, there is a high likelihood of additional substantial 



{Postscript: Spring 1976) 

retrenchment in the months ahead. Further, the questions of 
magnitude of state, support, the continuation of city support, 
relationship ol CUNY and SUNY, and tlie future organizational 
structure of the university have yet to be worked out. 
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WiSCONSINi 
University of Wisconsin p^stem 

OVERVIEW AND CAUSES OF RETRENCHMENT ' 

In Wisconsin, retrenGhment has been severe and p^o,l^nged 
for two biehnial budget cycles, 197/3-75 and 1975-77. Hundreds of 
probationary employees have not been renewed and 88 tenured 
faculty members were given layoff notices effective in 1973=^4^ 
another 32 in the 1974-75 academic year. Under a coordinated 
"RRR" effort, all but five of the first group were subsequently 
Relocated, Retral ned^ or Rehired. Over a period of three years, 
increasingly spphistlcated procedures have been developed by the 
"Statewide multicampus systemp the University of Wisconsin. In 
1975s in response to an unprecedented governor's request for a 
plan for "phasing out" and •'phasing down" campuses and programs 
Jn light of his estimate of long-term financial and enrollment 
prospects, the university identifild the quality versus access 
dllermia and countered with a propp^al which the legislature 
approved, called the "2+2" plan. The university projects both 
txpenditures and targeted enrol Iments for two blennia rather than 
orre— e.g., for 1979-81 along^ith the 1977-79 budget— based on 
academic plans and ongoing program evaluation. The legislature 
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will review proposal and will , it is hoped, approve "'in 
princjple" a fading level for the additional biennium at the 
time it appropriates funds for the current bienniuDii thus 
facilitating longer-range and more effective planning. 

Retrenchmsrit in Wisconsin was caused by a combin^;tion 
of factors. In 1973-75, the governor and the legislature :Placed 
high priority on using revenue growth to provide local property 
tax relief in a variety of forms. The state assumed many welfare 
and social services cpits formerly borne by counties* increased 
aids to local elementary and secondary school districts, and 
provided direct property tax rel ief through- arl expanded "homestead 
credit" program, for examplei State services in general, and 
higher education in particular, had restrained budgets. In 1975- 
' 77, faced with continued rapid inflation and a lesser rate of 
revenue growth than previously experienced, support for many 
state services was actually reduced ^to continue supporting local 
programs and to finance inflating welfare programs. 

Some campuses were faced with^|^usual retrenchment 
requirements because of enrollment reductions that occurred in 
this period. A statutory enrollment funding formula fedueed 
state support to those campuses experiencing enrol lirient declines. 



(The system as a whole continued to grow In every year except 
1972* which is discussed in the next section*) 



Retrenchment policies, which were applied to the system 
as a whole included a "productivity savings" policy adopted in the 
1973'-75 biennial budget and continued in 1975-77. In essence 
the^ governor attempted to increase "public sector" productivity' 
at a rate comparable to the Bureau of Labor Statistics* reported 
rate for the "private economic sector" by^ forcing public agencies 



and the university system to cut base budgets first and then 
report "productivity^increases'' to cover the loss. ^It was a 
budget cutjp In addition ^ there were increasing mid-year au^^ g^ j^ 
requirements imposed by state government (e.g. 5 the system was 
directed in December 1^74 to return $3 million of funds already 
appropriated). \ k . ? 



HIGHER EDUCATION COORDINATION AND GOVERNANCE 

The„Un1vers1ty of Wfsconsin is a statewide multicampus 
system, coordinated and goverried by a consolidated governing board 
and central staff The presentVgoverning structure resulted 
from the 1971 merger of the prior University of Wisconsin (UW) 
and Wisconsin' State University (WSU) Systems-. The merger, 
initiated by the governor, Was proposed explicitTy to "reduce 
costs and eliminate or at least bette^ control program ^uplication, " 




In 1975 the university systein consTsts of 13 four=year 
colliges and uni virsities s 14 two-year centers, and extension and 
other outreach activities. For governance and budgetary .practice, 
campuses are divided into-three^clusters: the doGtoral oluater 
consisting of two carnpuses, Madison and Milwaukee; the university 
alust&r consisting of 11 four^year-plCis-masterS'^1 evel campuses; 
and the' oiitraaah aluBter consisting of ttie 14 two=year campuses 
and the statewide extension system* 

The public sector also includes 16 twd-year vocational- 
technical institutes with local governing boards which are 
coordinated by a separate statewide board. Vocational-technical 
Institutes receive a^pproximately 32 percent of their support for * 
general operations from the state on a formula basis. - In some 
ways, retrenchment has been less severe on the technical= institutes 
than on university system campuses because state funding for them 
is categorized in the state appropriations ^% "local assistance" 
and, as such. Is exempt from productivity and special austerity 
requirements. However, in 1975-77^state support for vocational- 



technical institutes was substantially reduced in conjunction 
with a mandatory academic fee policy> 




J 
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Opening fall enronment of the campuses , which now 
compriie the merged university system, grew from} 127 j)47 in 1 



to 139*691 1n 1974--substantial ly short of the 160 J€f which the :^ 

' N ■ . I - ■ ^ ; 1 . 

Cpordinating Council for J^igher Education (^CHE) had projected in\. 

1969, (The 1971 merger bill terminated the CCHE.) Absolute ' 

enrollment declines occurred at several camp6ses in 1973-74 and 

again in 1974-75. The long-term projections have been subsequently 

revised downward-. The 1969 projection of 177|981 for 1980 was 

reduced to 1495653 in 1975. Enrollment is expectfd to peak in 

1980 and decline afterwards at alt campuses unless the present 

rate of increase in older student enrollment continues. For the 

1975-77 biennium it is expected to increase by^about 6,000. 

Although overan enrollments in the public sector of. 
higher education in Wisconsin grew at some 12.5 percent from 
1970 to 1974, this was below the national ^average of 18.1 percent. 
In the private sector, enrollments declined by 6.1 percent, 
substantially below national growth of 4.4 percent. Enrfillment 
in the private sector in 1974-75 wsus approximately 9.3 percent 
of the total university enrollments. " 



The state has furnished support to the Medical Collige 
of Wisconsin in Milwaukee (previously part of Marquette University) 



since 1969-70 and the Marquette School of Dentistry sihce 1973,-74. 
Private higher education institutions have also been indirectly 
^ :ffided through a tuition grant program for undeVgraduates attending 
'^Wisconsin private colleges, and universities. ' . ^ 

STATE BUDGETARY PROCESS ■ ' ^ 

Wisconsin has a bilnn^'al budget beginning on" July 1 of 
odd-numbered yearss wi^h annual review sessions in even^numbered 
ones. The budgetary process is characterized by:^^l) the active 
fiscal and educational policy role of the^ syst^'governing 'board 
and its central staff; 2) the extensive and structured documenta- 
tion of budgetary issues at the state level; and J) the free 
exchange of data and policy studies among tfte tx^utive, legis- 
lative, and system fiscal staff. 

Biennial budget instructions are issued by thfr central 
administration' of the university system in February of even- ^ 
nuinbered years after informal consultations with the campuses 
and the executive budget office. The latter Issues procedural 
guidelines in March.^and a statement of the" ^vernor's budget s 
policy expectations in May. After staff review^f cAmpus pro- 
posals during the summer monthss the governing board holds 
formal reviews on the system budget request. Executive and 
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legi si ativi. fiscal staff attend these hearings but do .not 
paftlcipate in theni. In the system request s^ubmltted to the 
state In Septemberj campuses are identified and governing board 



Iction on caffpus requlsltr Ts Stated. The riquest is In program 
format, and changes in subpi^ograms by campus are docufnented in 
detail . . ' ' ^ 

The governor's recornTiendsd budget bill and supporting 
^ materials are Issued i n late January, in program format ^Ith 
narrative justifications including reasons for major executive 
.office changes In the systein's request. Legislative rfeviev/ of 
the governor's recoinmendations typically takes approximately i1x 
^months 5 of which three fnonths are spent in review by a jDint 
' committee on finance. 

The legislative budget bill is essentially in a lump-sum 
format: 'GenerO Program Operations" is a single line cornprising 
the major appropriations for the university system as a whole. 
This major category is disaggregated by the three campus clusters^ 
^ot by individual campuses. It is also di saggrega^ted into five 
WICHE/NCHEHS program classification structure programs and faculty 
compensation acrbss all clusters. .The univirsity system can 
transfer funds among canipuses within a particular campus cluster, 
but transfers between clusters require e?cecut1ve budget office 
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approval. It can transfer funds among trrt program cl as si fi cations 
^ without such prior approval but must report suchr transfers 
quarterly* 

The Giniral pi^lograrn Operations apprppriation is built 
through the addition or deletipn of dollars to the base budget 
levili. Executive and legislative decisions modifying the 

^ existing budget' level are ordinarily associated with specific 
intentions that particular progranis will be reduced, ejcpanded, 
or otherwise niDdified.' Occasionally controlling language is 
added to' the budget to mandate these changes.. The governor my 
veto particular words or lines, but cannot' reduce dollar amounts 

fvilthin appropriation lines. 

STATE LEVEL PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA 

Retrenchfnent criteria afid procedures at the state 

level in Wisconsin are largely, those developed by the university 

system. Dollar reductions have beeh specified by the static 

sometimes i.n general terins like "productivity savings" and . 

sometimes in canipus-specl f 1c (e>g. ^ enrollment funding) or ^^ -'^ 

program-'speclfic ways. In gross terms^ the impact of retrench^ 

ment--actual and projected^-can be portrayed by selected 

2 

financial and enrollment data for the past ten years: 
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Univtrsi|y ^f Wiscpnsin Hei^Count Enrollmartts and GineNl 
Purpose Revinut Appropriat^ioiis (tn 1953 donars )/T965-1975 



160 



140 



120 



lOO 



80 




Enrollment 



i General purpose 
revenue 



1965 mo 1975 



^Students in thousands, donars irr millions. AppfopHartons 
exclLide fringe benefits. ^ , > - 
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Sumnarizing thi criteHi and procedures deveToptd over 
the past thrpB years and applicable to the next thrst or four is 
difficult, y^ather than attenfipttng a detailed chronologys 
discussion here centers on thrie closely interrelatid aspects of 
retrenchnient;^ Schematically, tHeie three aspects are i 



- — — " — = — — = — ' — Nw ^ 
ACADEHIC PLANNING^ 


Merger 
concer/is 


Mission ^ Progi^ani Scope' y 
statements review study^ / 

,2+2" / 




RESOURCE ALLOCATION PROCEDURES 




Clufter Economy Targeted^ % 
concept. of scale capacity ■ 
' " funding 






FISCAL EMERGENCy PROCEDURES ^ " - 






Procedures & process Reassignment 

& layofif 



1979 
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Academic Planning ^ ■ " ./ 

Warger Concefns ^ The 1971 mergir legislation combined 
the campuses of two multl campus s^^sttnis* 



\ Univ^r^lty of Wisconsin State 

Campus Types Wisconsin (W) UnlversitA^ (WSU ) Total 



Doctoral 2 . ^^^^^ Nona 2 

Fbur-year 2 ' ' ^ 9 n 

Two-year 10 ' 4 : 

Tgtal campuses 14 13 . 27 

Statewide Unlver-" 

sity Extension ' 1 • - 1 



That 1971 legislation was not final , however/ It 
required thats pending a final '^nierger bill the two systems 
would initiany be adminis^tre^^ sepafately*under then existing 
*statutes, albeit under a unified gpyerning board 'and central 
staff. In effect, the lyst em began unified administrative 
operation immediately. Final merger, legislation was not Bnacted 
until 1974. -In the interim--dur1ng the Initial phases of 
re;trenchment--the university systeni was faced with both historical 
and ^statutory differences among its campuses. Six differences 
appear most relevant hepe^ 1) Enrollment 'shortfalls causing 
!reduced state funding occurred only at five former WSU campuses; 
2) Statutory .tenure prDVisions in the forfpitr WSU campuses had . 
been relatively liberal, and after thrgrowth of the 1960's a 
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number ^ departments 
tenure in th% foniii^ WSU 



re 100 psrctnt tenured, 3) Statutory 
system was systei^idi rathtr than at a 
particular campus; 4) l^o relativeTy new campuses of the former 
UW iyitem--Green Bay/and Parksidt--'wer;e funded^at a higher levels ; 
than the former W|0 campuses * 1n partTecause of "start-up" costsi 
5) The active faculty 6rganization 1n the former WSU system was 
a systemwide faculty association with considerable Variation in 
the formal canteus faculty^ governance structure and level of 
act1v1ty--1n contrasts thje former UW system had a systemwide 
faculty senate jwith stjrong campul bases .and a .tradition of faculty 
'participation: ^^^j^^Nf^ernance; and Statutory provfsiQns 
governing tjie fprmetr WSU campuses ''did not covjer "fiscal ixlge^y^' 
or faculty layoff^ but only "termination" for cause. . 

Mission Statements^ The first major result of academic 
planning in the newly-merged systefn was the 1974 Miaeion statement. 
Developed through extensive public hearings throughout the state, ^ 
'1t set out the missions for^the system, each cluster^ and each 
campus. Two.^mpuses, Madison^and Milwaukee, were designated as 
doctoral and; research institutions. Other campuses were given 
inore limtted program entitlements. Two campuses were given , 
"special missions" which permia^ the total ufifdergraduate 
curriculum-=G:reen 'Bay In environmental studies, and Stout 



(Menomonie) in tec Kno logy. Two othsr campuses— Eau Claire and 
Oshkosh--wtrt designated *s regional graduate ctnters for 
xonctntrating more extended mastirs' progrflh offerlngs'^rather 
than allow all university cluster campuses an open-ended entitle- 
ment for graduate programming J (Further development of academic 
planning mechanisms such as regional consortia may lead to / 
modification of the regional graduate center cprtceptO 

Program Review. ^ Concurrently with\ the deyelopment of 
the Mssto?i* a systemwide review of masters' programs resulted in 
the termination of 51 such programs and the deciston^tg haVe■ 
subsequent reviews on a regional basis of 60 others. In addition 
and slightly later, nine system task forces undertook .in-depth 
studies of specific disciplinary areas. across all campuses and 
levels of instruction |e.g . 5 agriculture, busTness administratipn, 
etc.), . ' 

Scope Study and th e "2+2" Plan . By earl:^; 1975; program 
evaluation and campus academic planning were about to culminate 
in a systemwide long-range plan. In January 1975, however, the 
governor s noting the fiscal stringency facing th& state as a ^ 
whole* asked the governing board to address "forthright]y the 
guestto^of how the university system can best reduce the scope 
of its Institutions and programs." He requested: ^ l 
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By April 15, 1975t I ask that thi Board of Regint| 
bring to my office ar^ 'ths Legislature a plan, for 
phasing out* phasing downt or consolidatrng insti- 
tutions and program^ fncluding a statiment of . 
language to be insiRed into the 1975-77 biennial 
budget which would authoriit Irap^ementatlon of 
the plan.. 



The Prtsident' s Re of April 18, 1975s responding 
to the governor's request^ based on an-a:lmost unprectdented 
effort by over 50 f a cult/' members * administrators, board members* 
and students organized into fcHir conmlttees jn the primary task 
force and. a separate subtash^force dialing with the fiscal and 
economic impact.4f "phasing out^ phasing downt or consolidating." 
Additional faculty, staff, ;and students were involved in campus, . 
Jiaison groups. . ^ v , 

The report and its voluminous back-up papers contained 
detallsd i>^cedures and criteria for retrenchment. For eKa^t>le* 
as, summarlzid In the President's Report, the criteria for phase^ ^ 
do\^n or phase-out reducing th(e scope of campuses ;in the 

"university cluster" are: _ . 

^' \ ■ . ' \ ■ / 

^ ' \ / 

- / 

1 . EffBat an aaaesB to mduoational opportunity for . - 
yisaonsin r0Bidmt&. Phase down or phase out is.... t 
less undesirable for institutions ^servmg fewer 
Wisconsin residents within coninuting range of 
the institutions. . 
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2\ EBtationehip to pro J eat ed mvollmntQ baBrnd'on " 
demographia trmdBj Phase down or phase out ii 
Itss undisirablt for init1tut1ons faced with 
decllnlpg commutir=baiad demand, than for 
Jnstltu'tloni In areas of projeciid expanding 
commuter demand* 

3* Cost^B%Be TBlationBhipB and pToJeat&d relation^ 
BhipB. Phasi down or phase out is lesi undeilrablt 
for Inititutions whcTsa costs or projected costs 
are more than 20 percent above the Cluster averags, 

4. E&lMwn&Mp to inteltedtuati aultupat^ and 
eaonoma v€tat€^ of th^ Mgioni Phase down^ or 
phasiout Is less undesirable for Inititutions ^ 
whose loss would least affect the Intillectualj 
culturals and tconomic vitality of the region. 

5, ^elatiomhip -to Stat mide Sy& tern Ptcmni?^. 



^ Phase down 6r^ phise out dedl lions )#uld j3^ 
'uhdes1rab1|i; for 1^^^ whoife Toss woutti 

affect less the opportunities of populations 
previously disadvantagtd in their search for 
educational opportunity (e.g. s mlnorltifes^. ^ 
womthi.i^' • . 



The report also proposed a "2+2 Planning/Budget Gycli" 
under which the university system^ submit biennially a 
budget proposal covering a /fo^r-i^earJ'^^ and 
Including campus=by=campus erirollmfrt targets by level and C 
program mix. The govarnp.r ani Tegislature would deal jwtth the 
budget: riquest by identifying two years eertaM andi^n additional 




tm ye^r%, tentative budget authprlzati^ns for fijcsd-co^tJirid 
wron merits increases. The report stated* 



The Univirsity Systeni understands that no legislature 
can coninit funding for more than two^ysars, nor can 
the ^tate any' more than the University Systefti be free 
from such fiscal crises as may flow from an eVerit 
such as the current recession. . . . NevertheTess, 
it is possible to normalize the basis for resourci 
expectations on the part of the Systeni by projecting 
the. policy bases for such expectations' on a four-year 
front /pJ6/.e ' ^ ' 



The- report appeared to be well-accepted by the legis- 
lature/ v'However, the university system is still faced with 
immediate fiscal problems, and^it is hot clear whether the state 
will change its fiscal prioj^ities* These may be resolved in a 
more predictable conte^ct than is available in other statei, ' 
/because of policies adopted by the system. 

Resource Allocation Procedures . 

Cluster Concept . ^The merger in 197f brought with it' 
the need for a concept to guide equitftble treatment of campuses 
with diverse histories^ missions, and aspirations. ' The initial ' 
concept of "organizational clusters" .adopted by the governing , 
board in 1972 has remaihed-the overarchfn'g rationale.^ As noted 
abo^y^i campuses are grouped by functional type rand ^ademic 
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policy and funding are gtnsrally applicable to the sroup. 
Inittally, it servtd to contain the still lingering doctoral 
aspirations of several four-year campufes. Vitthin the universiA/ 
cluster of |n four-year campuses^ however, it became quicftly / 
apparent t^^t "equity" required campus-by-campus Adjustments. 

Ecbnomy of Scales .. preparing for the 1973-75 
blenniumi the concepts of "economy of scale curves" and "v^ariable 
support ZQne" were. developed and utilized to establish a support 
range within the university cluster.. Existing costs of 
instruction and academic support were separately plotted against 
enrollment for the 11 campuses s and a c,urvjj;appr6ximatifig thh^ 
average was drawn. ^ The "variable support zon.fj was'pTqttid as . 
ofn a range $50 either side of the curve, Th$ simplified graph 
below illustrates the curve and zone with the plots of only ty^o 
of the IT campuses shown. 



^conomy of Scale Curve; Varlabit Supporl Zont 



Instructloni 
cost per 
student 
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---^ / seal i curve 



^ ^ ij^?^^^^^^ T Variable 
(Gampui^B) ^--^/lupport zone # 
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Thousand students 



- .^ Baitd on thess «hcipts, fulf^thft forltlfrpus "A" wouW be 
reduced tiver a thres^So-four-year period until "it was within the 



"vafiabttf tupipQ^t :iot^ funding for canpus '^"B". would 

, be Increased, The concipt was refined a ytar later by separating 
Vstudent stervicis from acadtmlc support, by reducing the range of 
th^ variable- suppoH zones, and by denying additional enrol lmen,t 
funding to campuses^ above the variable support iAnes. V/hile not^ 
tised, additional refinements based on mag'or discipl Tnary^^roups' , 
were explored. The" ecQndrny-Qf-scale curve ^racedureSi were don- 
siderfed interim and devil opmentalV;WlAh fi^al procedures awaiting 
'on the refinements in the suppoV^tl'ng central infoirmatlon system.. 
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Targetad Capacity Funding . A second procedure , 

applicibT^ to all campuses^ wat diveloptd in earl^y 1975 when 

the govefnor^s 1975-77 budget proposals (a) defied furtding:^orv; 

additional inroilinentt (ft) Yjifquired productivity^ iavings^^Wtter^; 

'than 'had bean inltiany indicated, and (c) denied any inflation- 

^ary erosion offsets. These three factors nequirfed further 

bast-budget ri|renGhmint and the new allocation procedures for 

"distributing the pain'Vwasjawlded by a,,'Vcpmpos1t^^ index" 

(CSl) which reflectid the relative erir^lment support capacity / 

of each residential campus. ' Campus differences in progranirtiing, 

level, and discipline were recognized in composite by weighting 

itudent credit hours. Enrollment targets, derived from 

■ ' \ ' " . ' ' 

evSluations of this composite index, were set forJ975^76 and- S 

1976-77 and served to guide new students away from campuses 

:.-.vv^ ■ _ ' ■ - . ^■'^■■■ 

whose pi.;wis low (i.e., more saturated) to those c^rapjjsfes, which 

enjoyed a reTatlvely highir CSr. A. slmpl Ifled extr^tr^om a- ; 

system pQlky paper^nlTustr^es the concepts and th^ir 

application in the case of three campuses for the first year 

of the blenfiium. ' j . ^ 
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.i'Cornposite Support' Index" -(W SCH* in thousands) 

■ . \ : ■ ' 1974-75 (Actuan 1.9?5-76 (Targeted) 

', ' Cost/WSCH • •Cost/WSCH 

- Institution WSCH (CSI) S ■ .JC|a^ 

0%Kkosh ' . 360 $41.75 ' 366 $39.70 ■ 

>i^'VEau ClaireV » , 338 36.36 334 37,62 ■ 

' "■>'^Parkside ' FA?., 128 '54,49 737 48.44 



♦Wisconsin Student Cfidjt Hours. 



■Assuming level funding, the targeted enronments for 
1975-76 wQuld resuit in lower support for 'Parkside and . &T;ightly 
ht^her support at Eau Claire; In fact, .the cost projections 
(i.e., Cost/WSCH) includea' the differential albcation pf a ^ 
©yerajl SU6 million "productiyity" cut recommended .In tWe^ 
goverrtor's bu'dget, 1M% is/^ilWs^^ed by the same three," 



caTnpuses: 

■' ■ ' ' ■ . , ■' ' ■ • ■ .'s ■ 

1575-76 Di fferential Allocatioh (i n thousands) 

Prorated ^ Adjust- ' Net ^ - . ' . ;: 

. ■Institution 1.51 dit % ments ■ »^^Otion . 

Oshkosh r - -228. » :mr ' ' -158, „ 

Eau Claire ' ' -210 +260 , ., +50 ' 

^ Parkside -113 -230 ./ ' -343 

Balance of , r ' 

University Cluster -1078 - -1,00 -1178 ■ 

.Total : ■ -1629 . ' . I -16Z9' 
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The $1.6 piillion '^foductivlty" cut was anocated 
selectivel upon ba|/s of ejcplicitl}^ stated acadernic planning 
principles. Larger than average reductions were allocated to ^ 
four campuseSj including Parkside.- From these funds ^ substantial 
relief was given to Eau Claire and the effect of the cut .was 
mi ti gated for Oshkosh and-- one other campus. EKtracts from (Tiore 
detailed justifications explain differential cuts for the threfe^ 
canipuses' ^ 



Oahkosh: UW-^OshRosh' fTiust contribute a sljbstantiaj 
portion of its share of the productivity forced savings 
but not be asked to trim further its coniposite support 
index, second highest among the larger Institutions - 
in the University Cluster,.. , .The faculty, and 
students are looking foyttingible evidence that the 
System is backing thefr very considerabll efforts, to 
move to^a new uniyersi ty model , ^To give substance 
to Academic Affairs endorsement of the Oshkosh^ plan^ 
the reQomnendation is made that the yniverslty 
receive reltef in the\form>of a $70^000 adjustment 
to the ppoportiDnate prp.duCtivity cut for the-'express 
purpose of aiding Inipl eSfintati'on of the all -Uni versit3^ 
academic^ cal enda r plan.^'^ ■ 

' o 

' Si ;< Clai re: The need 1 0 s u p p 1 y ^ s Ofiie r e 1 i ef . f 0 r UP/- Ea u 
Claire was ^based on the fact that' this University now 
has the lov^est composite support index in the iJnivefsit3^ 
Clustfer; .has maintained an effective program with wide 
student appeaj despi te ■extraordinary budgetary pressure; 
but clearly cannet absorb further retrenchment without 
'irreparable damage to its qLjlity^g 

FnrkijiJc: UW-Parkside presents a compleK situation.' 
Operating in essenti^al 1y traditional liberal arts 
curricular modei with direct instructional costs 
cornparabl e .t© other smaT ler^' Institutions in the 
Cluster, it is only the disproportionate high costs 
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of acadffnic 'Snd student^ services , and general operations 
at UW-.Parkside, which drive up Its composite support 
index' to a problematic level. Ths University has 
achieved notable success in Its library, media and 
cofTiputer center supporting operations. It is to be 
■ hoped that these achievements, due in part to start-up 
funding^land in v^hich the University takes Justifiable 
■ . pride^ v^m refnain as quality supporting prpgrams 

given the limitations of a decreased ongoi ng support 
budget. The University is assigned its share. of the 
: productivity cut based on its 1974-75 base budget and 
y an additional amount to rea^lign downward its composite 

support index. 

A more recent' refinement of the composite support Index 
takes into^^aaeount situations like that at the.'Parkside campus 
wliep headcount ^nronment is substantially greater than full= 
time-equivalent enrollment, and' it affords a form of weighting 
tO: recpgnize the additional 'procgssing and counsel Ing 'workload 




FISCAL. EMERGENCY PROCEDURES 

"Productivity*' cwU fur^lie 1973'^75 biennium r^ul ted 
in the lay-off or termination of a^fnost 5O0 nontetiured employees, 
facultyi and staffs and £^ tenurec if acul ty rnembers under "fiscal 
emergency" procedures. AddiLionaT facul ty dislocations ^inay be 
retfuireil In the 1 975-77 biennium. Two aspects of faculty 
retrenchment procedures anrfv^crlteria are briefly discussed; 
1) the procedures and process for determining and operating 
under a fiscal efnergency, and 2) the.,options possible^ for 
dislocated faculty. * 
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Procedures and Procgss. A fiscal emergency at a campus 
will e^ist when the governing board, upon^the recomiTiendat ions of 
the campus and systeni chief executive officers, deterniines either 

1) that a campus cannot achie\/e its fnlssion within pirojected 
resources without reassignment or layoff "^of tenured facult)^, or 

2) t!hat a subunit qf a campus cannot maintain a defensible ' 
^ workVoad^because of enrollment deblines. A written report of 

'(X^^he appropriate, fa/culty;: committee at the campui is required 
. . ^t?#<^^ Pi^ tp jajc^ ; de^ An'.excerpt ffnn a request for 

k>1^^^y status "^n 1975-76. is i1 Wstrative: 

f^e University of MBQanain^StevenB Ppint finds it 
>,-w>' nmmaari^ to drnQtare a fiBaal mergemay far 2975-76. / ' 
' . Even thpugh -the total base budget at Stevens Point 
shows an increase of $34,000 for 1975-76 compared 
: : , to 1974^75, the. loss of the expected ^1 974-75 fiscal 

..'^^ relte^f-ln the amount of $197,000 heightens the budget' 
problefn facing the Universlt^^ in 1975-76. This^ 
coupled with the df sproportionate reduction in the 
, :. non-tea>chin9 faculty areas in 1974-^755- the general ' 
decline in enrpllment and the' changing student demand 
. for cburses will cause the Department'^ of History 
^ to be overstaffed by om teaching tenured faculty : 
and the Department .of Geography and Geology to be 
overs taffed%3? five teaching tenured facul ty. Due ' ■ 
to changes ^urse defnand, the Departments of ' 
■ EngHshj Pqjltlcal Science^ Mathematics,, and Computer 
. ^ Science, Physics arrd Astronomy, Chemistry, Foreign 

J-Y- Language and Comparatiye Literature, and School of 

'P/ Education^ and the School of Cornmunlcatl ve Disorders, 

face possible reductions of tenured teaching faculty. 
In each of "these instances^ applying current workload 
standards, an overstaffing situation wll 1 result g 
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upon govirning board approval, the campus chief, 
executive officer issues a formal notice to affected campus 
constituencies^ including the basic information supporting the; 
fiscal emergency ahd the board's approval. He advises each^ 
Campus subunit of its projected resources and of the process 
for.^deterfnining the individuals to be affected by the emer^^ 
University rejulations place the burden of designating/3 
individuals for layoff or reassi gnmen^ di rectly on th^^^||§y 




i 



-6nce the board has declared' a state of . f Inancia-l 
emergency it sjiall be the primary^' responsibi 1 fty 
of the tenured members, of the af fected^^departme^nt( s 
to recommend which indlvjduals are to be 'laid off 
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Faculty at each campus^ are to determ1ne:,v^f0r ^examp le , 
' for the campus as a whole whether layoff 'or= reassignment .of ; ^* 
'tetiured faculty shall be by seniority witiitfut^ regard ^to.p*^ 
^according to it, and, if according to /rank,! then whether by years^ 
' of service at that rank or total- years, of service within.the --^ 
institution. , ^ - ■ 

The scope of the present study does not permit a more 
detailed analysis of the 12^^^^ of regulations which detail 
notice to the affected indTviduals, hear1ngj\,an#"review-- , 
including review >by a governing bo|j^' committee. Current 
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procedures are bulU upon system experience in 1973-74 when ■ 
less-refined procedures withstood the chanenge of littgatlon^ ^ 

Rgassjgnment _and^ Layoff, At the onset the 1973-74 
retrenchment, procedures spoke of the -teririlnation" of faculty-- 
in large part because this was the language of the appllcabTe 
statute. Acting within its own authority, the governing board 
quickly changed the tirm to "layoff" to. avoid, pejorative connota- 
tions and to indicate more accurately the status of the^ individuals: 
Curr^nt^ppactice generaUy ^u^ "reassignment^and layoff" to en- 
dbmpass the options avalTable to dislocated faculty/ In suiTiTiarV;;^^^; 
there are four options. ' . . . ; - ' 



Layoff BtatuQ is the required designation if n®fe;,^'^ ^ 
of the others are eiected. The individual rem^fi#V^ *Jv^ - 
in his current position^ and if continuing fundi r^^tf'^'^'-v^ 
is not available is laid off after one vear- ^ 

ReloaaUon Uc2v& my be elected tp allow the 
opportunity for relocation or reyraining mtside 
the system. Salary is continued for one year, but_ 
a resignation effective after one year is required/ 

^sqeHgTm&nWlay^f' status m to allow^ 

the opportunity for ^ea^signmentVreJocatloni or 
retraining witkin the systeni. If afiritinuing funding 
IS hot available, the Individual 1%ri^^te^ff at the 
er^fl of the year. ^ rW^. 

HeaB8igyu%^7nt statua IS avaiTffble if the campus can 
assure two years* funding for the individual. It 
IS similar to reassignment/layoff status^ and if 
continuing funding is not available after the first 
ye"ar, the indivi dual's status Is changed' to 
reassignment/layoff. ' , . ■ ' " 
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The current options were developed to avoid the 
individuaT and institutional difficulties encountered in 1973-74 
when dislocated faculty members were continued^ ''in place. " In , 
part, these di^ficultiei were unavoidable because of a late 
budget, but they were also attributabl e to lack experience. 
The hope that individuals in one or the other- form. of reassign- 
ment status wtfu1d^^achW?e'c^ positltins^^ faltered as 
fiscal stringency tightened. However, there are examples of 
successful relocation and^ reassignment such as two mathematicians 
who moved from one campus to another, an Englilh teacher who was 
reassigned to thj#tibrafy on ■ the same campus, or the historf-^n 
who is teaching his secondary specialty after relocating to ; 
another institution in the system.. 

I,NSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA 

At the* inception of the;i973-75 retrenchment^ the ^ 
"productivity," cut assigned tQ^tfie. system was allocated to the^ 

.tampuses Oil 'an .acrdssTthe-board basns, InfonTiatlon procedure3 
in the newly merged -system were not suffncient to Justify 
allocation on any other basis. The' al Tocatiori was of a lump-sum^ 
arid the campuses .were explicitly adwised that the system ^d' 
'^not sought to define centrally the criteria and procedures ^ ' 

-which must be used in decisions., si nee' thi s is properly a matter 
for'' campus determination.^^ Some campuses allocated cuts 



evenly across-the-board. Others .uncentrd reductioiis/in ■ 
nonpersonnil areas such ai^^^ :wal plant, upplW and expense 
and libraries. Ih partV eampuse; In the latter category were 
forced Into such concentration beco^^B of the lack of time to 
provide appropriate layoff notices, ' / ' 

M^^'^ The policy of the University of Wisconsin System to 
protect the diversity andv4Utonomy of its constituent campuses . 
continues, A 1975 policy paper states: . 



The Systerft will always have some differences, based 
qn fTiisslQ.n differentiation; should striveHo avoid 
• the destractlon of .planned, differentials achieve^': 
and sKQuid aybid erosion of the established mission 
. capability' of any Institution by formulary budget 



POSTSCRIPT^ ^SPRING 1976 

Donald E. Percy 
Senior Vice President 
University of Vh'sconsin System Office . . * 

In late summer 1975 th.e state auditor, head of the jr 
Legislative Audit Bureau (LAB)* declared his intention to 
initiate an '^academic prbgram audit" within the university 
system. The LAB initiative was a new manifestation of the 
retrenchment/accountabi 1 1 ty/perforiTiance syndrome in Wisconsin. 
It came s however, at the verytime legislators were publicly 
acknowledging the fact that state retrenchment efforts. h#d;.;biftri^ 
particularly intensive for the university system, and pertlrps z.^^^.y^^^ 
the time had come to allow the system to come to terms ■''teithvrtS '^ 
new budgetary diet without imposing addjitlonal retrenchment andy^ 
more studies? regulations, and requirements, - 

" In November the state auditor issued a memorandum to^ 
the university system setting forth his plans for a "survey" of 
'Byst'm'-lsvel academic management procedures as a possible prelude 
to an audit of one or more academic programs = The system posed 
no objection to an inspection of iia^ acadefnic planning and program 
review procedures or^of its ongoing program audit and review, 
procedure. The line was drawn most clearly, by the Board of" 
Regents' in February when they asked the state auditor to appear 



(Postscript: Spring 1976) 



before them to expTaIn the purpose of the survey and his 
intention regarding subsequent audits of individual academic 
programs. \ 

There is no way to capture the es^jence of the exchange 
that took place at the. February meeting (the transcript went 
through several printings!). Perhaps it will suffice to say 

-= thit-iijK|?,BQard of Regents, aftfr hearing the state auditorts 
viewSs passed a resolution directing its employee not to 
cooperate further in any LAB effort to Implement ah audit of 
individual aQademia pragr^ams^. This ocdurred three .days prior 
to the time when the legislature's Joint Finance Committee was 
due to take testimony on a special university system "annual 
review" budget request. The newspapers had tha predictable 
field day. .. Some legislators reading early media accounts 
suggesting that the regents had refused all future audits 

■0ne1ud'yig the normal fiscal variety)^ by LAB, started issuing 
press releases and statements with dire predictions as to t^he 
system' s= budget prospects . 



A meeting was hurriedly arranged between'key regents 
and key legislators just 30 minutes prior to the budget hearing 

. ■■■■ ■ ^ ^ /-^'- ■ ■ 
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(Postscript: Spring 1976) 



When it became, clear that the regents were not objecting to 
normal fiscal audit activities of LAB and that the. "survey" 'of 
^Ij&tar^^lavcL academic inanagement procedures was continuing, /the 
tampest subsided. The Joint Finance Committee and full 
legislature subsequintly voted favorably on a variety of 
universiify requests including an additionaT one^percent faculty 
salary increase, additional . staff -position authorizations, 
$7.2 million for utilities cost increases^ a fninl-sabbatlcal 
program and funding for a few other speGial needs. 



As of this writing, the LAB "survey" is proceeding' 
v^lt^^ full involvement of a faculty-administrator committee every 
step of tbe.wayV. clear protoqpis have'.been established for regent 
and legislative discussions before any audit of 'ffi'academlc 
prograW is considered. The above-mentioned annual review budget 
'biTT- ^ncludes an amendment^whlch BKp]icit]y^ppeaiiideB the 
Legislative Audit Bureau from: 

I 

^ 5 \ ^. examining issues related to academic freedom mm 
within the University of Wisconsin System. A post w 
audit shall not examine into or comment upon the 
content of various academic programs, Including 
degree requirements, majors, curriculufn or courses 
within the University of Wisconsin System, nor shall - 
- any spch post audit examine into the manner it) which 
individual faculty or groups of faculty members 
conduct their instructionaU research, or publics 
service^activitles. 
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(Postscript: Spring 1976)' 

In the budget planning arena, the university system 
^ moved in the late fall, and early winter of 1975 (in keeping with 
the Scope Report mentioned in thi case study and with statutory 
language calling for enrollment targets and :2+2^piannirig) to; ^ 
have each campus specify the number 'of students it could 
^ \ "reputably teach'; with the budget resources available to it 
>fdr fall 1976. . ; 

The end product of this complex undertaking took the 
form of Annual Budget Policy Paper #4.0 approved by the regents 
in Marchn.976. ^ Paper #4.0 confirmed campus-specified figures ^ 
under the headings ''target capacity\and*^'trans1tional targets," 
^'"^^^he latter were necessary where time was needed to phase down 
; ^0 the ultimate target. All of this occurred at a time when 

tiie requests for admissions to UW campuses were running 100-250; ' 

percent ahead of the prior year's ratdt 

\ ' ^ ■ , '.^ ■ 

t 

Shortly after the announcement of the targets, the 
^ legislature's Joint Finance Comnittee acted to release a modest 
enrolTment funding escrov^ account held back for 1976-77 while 
. a special legislative Study Committee took another look at the 
• pireTinlal:,i^eStion of intercampus program suppbrt differences. 

• p. ' 
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? spring 1976) ' ' 



The Study Committe^^ad spent four months eKamlnIng the* .' 



resource allocation pQlicies and practices of the UW_System 
. . and critically assessing the Composite Support Index rnethodojlogy 
/,V of determining relative budgetary . support among campuses-. The. ■ 
■ committee endorsed the CSl'as a more adequate methodology than 
had existed previously^ urged further ^refinement,* and recommended 
that the parent Joint Firtaace Committee release . some $560s000' 
in escrowed enrollment funds. The funding wiU be used to^ 
. increase 1976-77 target capacrtie^n two or. three campuses. , 

In fall 1975 the Regents also' presented a_2+2 planning 
prospectus to the governor indicating the kinds/Of ^^l^nning 
^assumptions state governinent must provide if the. system was tp 
accpmplish the 2+2^-pTianning effort .requirpfl -bjy. th^s 
The governor l^eferred the dpcument tp .hist^^Pfef^ ai 
are still going on on ^the eve .of^fhe 1977--79^tfji 

" development process in Wisconsin.. There are iadicfations thSt' 

't ■ <= . ^ • . ' < ' ' 

^ the assumptions ..wij T" be pfoviried and lhat a beginning, move _ / 

0 - . ■ ^ ' ^ ■ ^ - ' ^ ^ . 

toward a more stabilized planning and programming environment 
. . can be made. The Board of Regents, in March 1976, adopted the 
first in, a series of 2+2 (four-year) academic/fiscal guideTines 
for academic and budget planning and devflopment efforts. 
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•^^tPostscript: Spring 1976) 



Refinement of Enrollment Target Capacity .|roces5 

. The most significant developniant to' occur in. preparation 
^ for the 1976-77 system ^nual budget was the regent'apRroved 
^ policy paper, 1976^77 EnrallrpBnt Target Capaaitiee and StabiUsed 

.msourae Pattern (March, 1976). Unlike the preceding year (the 
; first'of the 1975-77 biennium) the state fiscal policies were ^< * 
'known in advanca and permitted a degree of lead time in plannihg 
for the annual budget, In February 1975 the regents approv&d an' 
Jnterim budget policy for 1975-76 which established env^onment 
targets for all institutions and enrollment ceilTngs 'for four -^^ 
campuses, . . which by CSI calculations were teast able to 
accept additional students and still sustain a quai.ity safeguarded 
level of instruction^ ^ . . ^ . 

The 1976-77 annual budget preparation was guided by a 
serris of budget planning memorandaAdesigned to initiate enroll- 
ment target setting efforts -at thk institutiona"! Vevel 

An October 1975 memo, entitTed Dsvelopin^ the Annual 
Budget ^in Tmn&itian to the ,HrBt. Four-Ysar fMj Planning /BiidgBt 
cyale asked each chancenor, in cooperation With faculty and 
Staff, to conduct an institutional 'assessment to: > 



(PostscHpt: Spring 1976) . ;^ 

^ Determine the nurtiber of students that CQUld be ^ 
reputably taught; taking *into account all aspecB 
, ) of instruction and academiG support progranis, with 
' the projected 1976-7/ budget resources. - 

= Examine possible ehrollment shifts a^d reTated 

personnel actions. 
•■ ' ■ & -■ \ ^ ■ ■ 

^ Exmim wprkload patterns and flexibility of faculty 

resources. ^ 

= iKamine transfer eKperience and the need to maintain 
access for Center System transfers and maintain 
^ tr^ftifer access to unique institutianal programs. 

«^ Evaluate the impact of inflationary erosion (10. percent 
per^ear). : . 

^ ^ Determine the need to redress the effects of recent^ 
base budget reductions and fiscal, emergencies (e.g., 
^ deferred plant maintenance,^ low srocks of critical 

/ supplies, etc/). ' . , 

Upon completion of the assessment, the institutions were 
asked to propose a 1976-77 enrollment target^ In terms of student 
.credit hours (SCH), and be prepared^to document the quality 
threshold judgment and criteria^ supporting their proposals, taking 
into adcount instructional costs, class si2e, student/faculty 
ratios, SCH per FTE faculty member, etc. , ^and the adjusted 
Composite Support Index. 




* {Postscript: Spring 1976) 



In December 1975 the campuseB were asked' Jo submit 
the following projections on the'basis of\jnstitut1onal planning 
efforts. . ^ V ■ 



- re pi4 table enrollment targe;t^ defined in tenns 
of student %vel and mix and budget resourc 

] This^ proje^ion Is. to become the insti tutiO' 
"target capacitjf" and represents a workload . 
consistent with* quality-safeguarded teaching 
through time in all programs. 

- t van B i ti ona I enrSl Imentktarge t, this f 1 g u re . . 
. constitutes a recognitiWi that a transftional 

target Wtll be necessary where institutions are 
not able to shape the l§7.|-77 workload to the 
targeted^ level and mix ll^yen the profile of 
students turrently enrolled or other factors 
which will require phased adjustments. ^' 

- jfiurket ' mrol lment projeotton^ represents 
the number and mix of stujdents anticipated In ' 
a' ".free markat" with no fiscal constraints, 

■ - ' % . , ■ ■ 



The establishment of target cap^cittes 1s an effort 
to achieve' a cTimate of relative resource stah-nity fof the ins.ti 
tut Ions of the University of Wisconsin System. 

^ V While buBget pressures have canstrained the resources 
gf th^^^ystem, homogeni zatlon of programs and unit costs was 
fejected as a ^desirable or tenable goal. The, board reaffirmed 
,1ts decT^ation of^ 1975-76: 



(Postscrfpt^ Spring, 1976) ^ , 

* The chartir Statute and the System ^^^Institu-' 
tions; million statements mahdate diversity and 

> .diffsr|ntiat1on. The SystiiTi will alwayi havt^ 
iomg differences in cost and quaTity and it^muit 
seek to avoid erosion of established mission 

* capability and^,p|;at€d! student demand by ^ 
formulary budge^^Tt|liyi%fon^ Moreover , it must 

i alwayi be rea^ to fl(sjkfcji|ivestment particulars ^ 

programs with hl-gh^^fifftt'i^ostSi but which are cost 
;^ tff^ctlvfe' In the sense of producing ihcfementi 
-' to* the achlevementi of the System whfch more than -" 
justify the investments. ' / . 
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